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CONœRDIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Concordia University Graduate Fellowships 
Master's level $6500 Doctoral level $7500 

David J. Azrieli GraduâifF^^ship $8000 

application deadline: February 1, 1984 
announcement of winners: April 1, 1984 
commencerhent of tenure: September 1984 or 

January 1985 

For details and application forms, contact the Graduate Awards 
Officer^ S-202, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
W.. Montréal. Quél}ec, H3G IMS. Tel.: (514) 879-7317. ' 



DA/Ly STAFF 
MEETING 

talk about ed board 
review, fundraising, the 
CUP national and other 
things we can think of 
that's worth screaming 
about. 

FRIDAY AT 3:00 



RESEARCH PAPERS 



1T7B910 Choose If 6m — all silb.iwts»-] 
RushS2(orlhecurrent306-|!ïqécata~- 
log . Custom research & thesis.assis- . 
iance also available 'i. 
Rrncarth 1 1322.ldah0 Ave.;'«206WA. 
Los Angeles, CA 90025 12 1 3) 477-S226 
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EXCHANGE PROGRAMS WITH 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 

Applications are invited for study at the 
California State University, (19 campuses), the 
State Unîversity of New York (17 campuses) and 
some 30+ campuses in 6 New England States. 

Appropriate Québec tuition rates will apply. 
Forms, information and conditions are available 
from the Registrar's Office. Applicants should be 
entering their penultimate year in 1 984-85. 

Deadline for applying is January 20th. 



^CUP THISAl>• 



iETilSPilËPMIËVOU 
FOR THE 

March 3, 1984 
LSAT 
Jan 28, 1984 G M AT 

• Each couTM eonittli ol ») hn. ol liuUue^ 
lion lor wil7t145. 



Classes for the . 
March 3 LSAT in 

Montreal 
Feb. 16, 18, 19/84 
and for the 
Jan 28 QMAT In 
MontrealJania-IS/84 

70 nglftercall o'rwrtht: 
QMATAJSAT PHEPARATION 
COURSES 

P.O.BOX8i7.St«lionA 
TORONTO. ONT. MSW 107 
(416)B6SÔ77 

in Montrsal call (514) 2BM005 



MCGILI. ATHLETICS 
INSTRUCTIOJiALiHROGRAM 
■ : ■ WINTER TERM 

iiroaon: wedneidcnr, Januqr] 



Refliscrotlon: wedneidcnr, januanriii, i984 
IBM im. cuffrte cymnasium, 4TS Pliie Ave. 



ACTIVITIES: 
DANCE 

Bfillot* «'• •' • f ••'«•••*••••••••••*••••••••• «$22 

Modem......;....;... $20 

Jaa......i... $20 

Social........... $14 

Hawaiian........ $10 

Belly... .......i...... ....$10 

Waco. ; ;V. $10 

Tap $10 

Aerobic Dance $15 

Folk Dance $12 

RACQUETS 

Squaah $8 

Tonnls •«••••••••••«••••••••••••••••• $8 

Tonnis II ■••*•• ••••••••••••••*•••••••••••• S45 

Badminton $8 

Table Tennia $5 

Racquetball : $25 

MARTIAL ARTS & SELF-DEFENCE 

AlWdo $16 

ShorlnJIryu Karate. $15 

Samurai Karate. ; $15 

Shotokan Karate $15 

Judo $16 

Women'a Self Defence $12 

•ALL COURSES ARE CO— ED 



VARIA 

Got Rt .•. $10 

. Total Workout $1 

X-Country Skiing $15 

Workout $16 

Runner's Clinic $8 

Weight Training. ■ $10 

Archery. $10 

Fencing $14 

Golf $8 

Skating $12 

Yoga $12 

Relaxation $10 

Hockey $20 

Equestrian $70 

AQUATICS 

LjeamtoSwIm - $10 

Maroon & Blue $10 

Green & Grey $12 

White $12 

Leader $40 

Instructor $85 

National Ufeguard .$75 

SCUBA '.'^ $120 

Bronze Medallkwi : $20 

Broroe Cross $20 

Award of Merit $20 

Distinction/Diploma Award. $25 

Stroke Improvement. $10 

Swim Rtness.. $14 

Aquaclses.,. $10 

Springboard Diving $14 

Skin Diving. $12 

Synchro Swimming w . . $12 



•YOU MUST REGISTER IN PERSON WITH AN i.D. OR GYM 



•AT REGISnrmTION THERE WILL BE A LIMIT OP 2 
COURSES PER PERSON 
•CLASSES START THE 



OPWNUARY 16, 1984 




THURSDAY 
How to rttd tbe bibia at II It niOv mat- 
tarad - discussion group sponsored by 
Chaplaincy Senricas, Newman Centre, 
3484 Peel. 16h00. For more information 
call 392*5890. 

Racttal Han - brass soloists at IBhOO, 
'•^.Louise Beauchesne, |au piano with bass 
'^'and drums at iShOO, and guiUr students 

at20h00. 55 Sherbrooke West. 

FRIDAY : .. i 
Symposium - "The Historian and Social 
ResponslbilltyV4BobîJFUhjr(wiil lead the 
discussion and rafj^himnb'^ll be seiv- . 
ed. Sponsored ^byXttnfAssotiallon ol 
Graduate Hlstoiy'studéntsf UacKk, room 
638. 16h00. • 

Pollack Hall - McGill Symphony Or- 
chestra plays Mozart, Beethoven, Dvorak 



A good resume 
should open doorsl 

Does your resume productively 
represent your sklUa and 
accompllohmonta? If not, we can 
help. Our process Includes an in- 
depth interview, layout, final 
review plus word processing for 
a fast 3 day turn-around. 

DBAKE 

RESUME SERVICE 
;381i-ie30 

Wukncv/ wh&tamployerew&nitoknovki 

^joijt, you. 



tonight only Passes available from t8h30. 
Doors close 19h45. 

Unitad Theologlcai College — come wor- 
ship at lOhSO. Brunch follows. 3521 
University St., all welcome. For more Info, 
call Chris Ferguson at 392'S890. 
Indian iludentt — are wekamied to see a 
Bengali movie at 20h00 In the FDA 
auditorium. 

• MONDAY 
Graduate Program In Communications - 
Invites you to a conference by Trent 
University professor of Cultural Studies 
laii McLaughlan on "Cultural Practice: the 
.Subversion of the University". 
MacDonald'Harrlngton Building, Ruttan 
Room^ 2nd floor. 12 December, 14h00. 

DECEMBER 15 
Dawien Drama Department — presents 
Aistnic and Old Lace at the Centaur 
Theatre, 453 St. Francois Xavier, from IS 
December to 17 December. Admission $3 
for students with I.D.;andi$S :for the 
general public. For more Infdnnation, call 
288-3161. 
DECEMBER 19 

December In Pollack Hall — Free Faculty 
of Music concerts presented almost every 
weoknight at 20h00 through 19 
December. For Info, call 392-8224/4755 
on weekdays from 9-17h00. 

DECEMBER 20 
Open House Pre-Hollday. Party - hosted 
by Chaplaincy Service and Newman Cen- 
tni from 16*18h00. All students and stalf 
are welcome to drop-In. 3484 Peel. Call 
392-5890 for more into. 



(Richardson &^ Senoit 
Optometrists 

J. Henry Richardson Jr. O.D. 
Jacques Benoit O.D. 

Eye Examinations 
Glasses — Contact Lenses 

630 Sherbrooke W., Ste. 100 
' (Between Union & Unlvmlty) 

849-1274 





CHANGE 



FELLOWSHIP 




Available to, Cana dia n citizens who wish to 
pursue an MBAVSffM;Sc. degree In Business 
Administration or Commerce at any Canadian 
university which is a member or affiliated with 
the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. 

Four awards annually, renewable for second 
year. Engllsh-speal<ing applicants must attend 
French university and French-speai<ing 
applicants must attend English university. 
$5,000 per year and one summer's 
employment with the Lever group of " 
companies. 

Appiications with supporting documents must 
be received no later than February 1st, 1984 
For additional Information and application 
form please write to: 



Internatio 



Administration 
Canadian Awards Section. 
The Association of Universitie: 

and Colleges of Cana 
iST Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario Kl P 5N1 
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McGllj Dally Special ^mn - Jhufsday, B.Pecpf^f , 



NEWS 



Psych-op: U.S. Grenada 



by Karen Bastow 

Trinidadian CUSp worker 
Dion Brandt spoke at McGill 
ast Thursday about the 
American invasion of Grenada, 
October 25th, and the political 
future of the island. 

Brandt, who worked with the 
Grenadian government in the 
Agency of Transportation, is 
one of the many foreign 
workers who have had their 
permits revoked and were told 
to leave Grenada by the in- 
vading country, the United 
States of America. 

According to Brandt, who 
was in Grenada during the inva- 
sion and recently returned from 
a CUSO fact-finding mission, 
American military officials have 
been busy dismantling the 
government organisations and 
social work programmes set up 
by the NeW,îJevyèlî^A^em^ 
after the Grenadian|^fflU^n 

"The military comes into an 
office and goes through the files 
taking what they vyant; accor- 
ding to their law, aiiyj)rganisa- 
tion possessing seditious 
literature can be dissolved. The 
Caribbean Contact (a weekly 
news magazine) is considered 
seditious literature." 

However, the U.S. military is 
setting up their own alternative 



replacement organisations. A 
Monday Gazette story reported 
that Major John Prescod said 
"the aim is to reopen all police 
stations which were closed - 
down under the previous 
regime." 

Brandt went on to read from 
the "Nine Point Plan For 
Redevelopment in Grenada" 
put. .out by the U.S. Stale 
Department. The document 
recommends "a continued 
U.'Sl'niilitary presence to main- 
tain long-term and short-term 
stability" and added "the U.S. 
will continue building the Port 
Salines Airport after conducting 
a feasibility .study, deciding it 
would make an ideal military 
base." 

Point five of the document is 
ominously entitled "PSYCH- 
OP', meaning psychological 
operations. Communication 
"and written media is expected 
to continue at least for the 
"short-term". 

"The Military has controlled 
Radio Grenada since the inva- 
sion. Broadcasts are prefaced 
vyith 'We have come to tell you 
the truth' and follow with an in- 
naccurate and derogatory com- 
mentary on the Bishop govern- 
ment of the last five years. 

"They are destroying the 
respect that the Grenadian peo- 



ple had for their institutions of 
Government." Brandt said, 
"the messages are repeated day 
and night, over and over." 
. . Vyhile the^U.St,,Jjas,prornised 
free elections will be held soon, 
in tfie meantime the military 
has been detaining and routing 
out members or people sym- 
pathetic to the Grenadian New 
jewel Movement. 

According to the Clobé and 
Mail, American Marines are still 
looking for Cubans on the 
island. Many people are slop- 
ped on the street and politely 
asked, "Excuse me, are you 
Cuban?". .x:;.,. 

Brandt described sweeps of 
neighborhoods and said that 
over 1 ,000 people had been de- 
tained and were beirig held in 
camps on the airport runway 
without roofing. 

"By doing this the .U.S. can 
manipulate opposition tp the 
candidates as well as those peo-^ 
pie able to vote" added Brandt. 




Principal lobnston: Excellence is Strength...hup, 2, 3, 4.:.. 



Employees to settle soon 



Link staïf is divided 



by Melinda Wittstock 

A new student newspaper, 
the Concord/an, will hit the 
Concordia University campus 
this January. Proposed liy link 
expatriates, the vyeekly publica- 
;^tlon will focus only, on Concor- 
Idia issues. 

Approved in principle by the 
Concordia University Students' 
Association (CUSA) Board , of 



by Moira Ambrose , 

McGill's uriionised 
employees expect to settle their 
grievances with the administra- 
tion in the next three weeks, ac- 
cording to the union 
negotiator. 

"We are meeting with the 
employer (the University) on 
Friday and hope to'come to an 
agreement before Christmas," 
said Raymond LeClerc, 
negotiator for McGill's local 
298, the Service Employee's 
Union. 

one month ago, after a series bl., "I just received a call from 
resignations .from the: ^^/n^:, .the administration saying they 
because of disagreements oVe'r had gotten a mandate to 



due to issues 
tradespeople, such 
and engineers, which do not 
apply to McGill. McGill's 
unionised employees in Local 
298 encompass only porters, 
maintenance and residence 
food staff, as well as printing 
workers. 

As a result of 'diverging .in- 
terests, McGil 
representatives 

the sectorial table and^asked 
the administration to rheet'on a 
local level. 



affectingutheirA^. "We think things can be settl- 
ch à^plBmlîer^ed between us," said LeClerc. 

Since local issues have 
already been agreed upon,, the 
administration representative, 
HughMtchell, andlederc 
discuss' sectorial isisuMfOTi 
local level. 

Conflicting with the ad- 
ministration on the issues of job . 
s union security and working^^jconi^- 
pulled out. of "tions, the union wenf^ 
several days of rotating strikes 
in late October when negotia- 
tions had stalled. 



s policy and 

"con- 
"only 
com- 



the paper 
coverage. 

The Concordian was 
ceived", said Ritchie, 
because students 4 have 
plaints about the Link." 

According to Link editor-in 
chief Karen Herland, : /'they 



negotiate locally all the clauses 
of the collective agreement," 
said LeClerc in an interview on 
Tuesday. 



Computers at GMU 



LeClerc explained union 
members were dissatisfied with 

_ _ the progress of negotiations at 

Directors last Tuesday by.a vote were unliappy with the present the sectorial table and were 
of 14 to 2 with'2abstentldris, structure and didn't want' to '■'pleased they had been moved 
the Concord/an will be an "in- work within it — yes, it Was an to the local level, 
dependent, alternative to the insane mess at the beginning of The sectorial table is the pro 

the year — we wére'ùnorgàhis- 
had 



Link," said ex-Link staffer Gor- 
don Ritchie. 

To be funded mostly by 
advertising, it will be competing 
directly with^he^jL/nfc for local 
advertising^enue. - 

Although Concordian 
representative Milva D'Aronco 
claims "tbere is enough of a 
market for the two newspapers, 
considering (Hat seven publica- 
tions on the University of Toron- 
to campus can survive on adver- 
tising without killing each 

other", the possible loss of ad , policy making of the Link was 
revenue for the Link that would going one way and we were go- 
result if CUSA puts half of their ing the other, 
advertising into the Concordian "It's not just one individual, 
could hurt the Link. but a group going a different 

. The idea for a new way," she said. 



ed and they had "some valid 
complaints. Some things got 
better and other things didn't. 

"They thought we were do- 
ing too much coverage on 
disarmament .^nd feminism," 
she said. "They also thought 
we should be niore university 
oriented." . ' 

D'Aronco, who resigned 
from her position as Link pro- 
duction and design co- 
ordinator explained, "the 



vincial bargaining, unit used to 
settle management/labour 
disputes for all Québec's 
unionised university 
employees. Meetings of the 
table are xalled either among 
uriioh^reprâentatives from the 
varldus^tinKfersitles or among 
management officials. When, 
the table meets to discuss issues 
betwe.en thé two, a conciliator 
convenes the sessions'. 

The last meeting of the sec- 
torial table occurred November 
21 and "lasted six days and 
nights", said LeClerc. 
. Representatives from the 
Université de Montréal and 
Université Laval disputed the 



by Francis Willers 

The Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity administration now re- 
quires its students to buy a per- 
sonal computer before admit- 
tance to the prestigious school. 

According to Professor 
Locher of McGill's Sociology 
department, students in the 
American university now learn 
through Computer Assisted In- 
struction (CAI) instead of the 
traditional lecture format. 

Students submit their essays 
and critiques by computer. The 
computer then grades the 
papers, makes comments and 
places them in the studeiit's 
computer file. The mark is then, 
forwarded to a master grade 
file. This allows the students to 
meet their professors in smaller 
groups on a more informal 
basis. 

Students can learn any 
material they need to know at 
the time most convenient for 
them, as the system eliminates 

constraining schedules and the 
problems of conflicting classes. 



students who are financially 
hard-pressed to work during 
the day and attend "classes" 
, when their schedule permits. 
• ^^Stydies have shown that 
retention and compréhension 
levels with this type of instruc-- 
tion are much higher than with 
the traditional teaching set-up. 

One advantage of the CAI 
system is that universities could 
offer courses when only one 
student is interested, or if the 
number registered is lower than . 
the Faculty minimum. It would 
also allow universities to in- 
struct students in areas of 
specialisation in which that par- 
ticular ùnivérsity lack? 'exper- 
tise.- 

However, as Dean Maxwell 
points out, there are limitations 
to the system. 

"Ône of my major reserva- 
tions is that courses involving 
poetry or those which lend 
themselves to oral expression 
are best taught by the more 
traditiohal lecture and seminar 
methods. Furthermore, the 
costs of installing such a, system 
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In this way, it also .allows is prohibitive," he said. 
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De Yoe Holbein mired in the Law 



by Karen Bastow 
and Peter Kuitenbrouwer 
: Profesors Irving DeVoe and 
Briice Holbein are ensnared in 

legal and ethical disputes with a 
former graduate student, an ex- 
enpiployee, and the McCill Dai- 
ly. 

One of DeVoe's former 
graduate students recently re- 
tained a lawyer to protect their 
académie; rights at McGilt 
University. The, student 
threatened DeVoe' with a 
lawsuit this fall when DeVoe 
began harassing them and 
claiming that the student had 
talked to the press. The student 
has requested to Dean of 
Medicine Richard Cruess, that 
neither DeVoe.norJHolbein be 
allowed to sit'onfany commit- 
tee reviewing the student's 
academic performance. 

Cruess, when asl<ed about 
the incident, said "DeVoe,- Hol- 
bein, the graduate student and I 
had a meeting in my office and I 
ooooooooooooooooo 



understand that the graduate 
student had consulted a lawyer. 
I would not like to comment 
any further than that." 

Not only have the academic 
ethics of the university been 
contravened, there is also sug- 
gestions illegal stock dealings 
were carried out in the 
Microbiology department. Prof- 
fessor DeVoe sold stock in 
DeVoe-Holbein International 
over his office desk in the 
Lymann Duff building to a 
graduate student, it is illegal to 
sell stock in a company trading 
publicly in Amsterdam in 
Canada. Theicompany is not 
registered '^wltfi^he Quebec 
Securities Commission and 
Bruce Holbein admitted under 
oath in Superior Court thursday 
that the stock could not be — 
. legally sold in Canada. 



100,000 shares in the Com- 
pany. While McCill's name ap- 
peared on the company pro- 
spectus in FeB.]* 1983, ' the 
university was unawarejt own- 
ed shares in the company until 
Sept. this year. The shares wère 
"^Sift^McGill.- • 

YamTa^former employee of 
both McCill University and 
DeVoe-Holbein (Canada) Inc., 
the company set up by the two 
professors, is applying for pa- 
tent rights to an invention 
DeVoe and Holbein claim is ex- 
clusively theirs. Yam's lawyer, 
William Miller, claiming the in- 
junction Deyoe-Holbein plac- 
ed against Yam on November 
17th restricts his client's ability 
to obtain patents, examined 
Holbein under oath Thursday 
hoping vto get^in^oriinatibn 
which would ovêrtîi'rn'fîlie in- 



McGill university owns junction. The injunction re- 



quired Yam turn over all his 
notes, making him unable to 
prove the invention was his. 

Miller said, "Dr. Holbein's 
' testimony^ lUnderr path in 
Superior Couh'cbntradicts the 
information that Holbein 
presented as truth in the injunc- 
tion. 

"We have an admission from 
Dr. Holbein that Yam is co- 
inventor with respect to some 
of the inventions. Dr. Holbein 
also admitted under oath that 
Yam's name was not on any of 
the patent applications. 
Therefore, legally Dr. Holbein's 
. patents may be inadrnissable." 

The injunction was changed 
Monday. Yam is no longer re- 
quired to surrender his notes to 
DeVoe and Holbein. The in- 
junction served on the Da/7y is 
also changed and now only 
restricts the Daily from printing 



technical information. 



Stbrieis oh V the': dispute at 
McGiU's^ticrioblqlogy depart- 
ifientf published .in the Daily 
oh,' 23 l^bve contained 

the 




coYiècÛyv^reporïéà that 
Katherine Sîmèrisoii was once 
Mtcrobiblogy cHair Irving 
peV oe's -I graduate student, 
but switched to professor Fred 
Archibald Ias1:'winter. In fact, 
it vvas^enriife^^^^ and not 
Simènsoni^i'WH'ff ' made the 

the 

Daily}y\nçonéc^y^' reported 
research? ' Chii ng-Fa 
Vam^Js' jàpane^^^ in fact 
Chinese. The Da//y regrets the 
ierrbrv^^; 



...Link staffer: "not willing to improve the system 
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RESTAURANT 
^LEPAON^ 

•Tandoorl Specialities* 
•Cliicken • Seekh Kebab* 
•Slilsh Kebab* 
•Fish - Shrimps* 
*and Mixed Ptatter* 



10K diteount for 
McQlll StudanU with 
I.D. (groups ol S or mora) 
81Ô7 Paik(ft Van HonM)274-3317 o 
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conUnncd from piçe 3 

Ritchie added,^ "both inter- 
pretations wëi^ ^j Lv a l|d.Abut it 
seemed divlslve"to™combin'e 
them on one paper — it wasn't 
realistic to try and reach a com- 
promise." 

News editor Jennifer 
Feinberg said the "people 
resigned because they weren't 
willing to improve the situation 
within the system. They offered 
no solutions, they just bickered 
at staff meetings," she added. 
The new publication wilj con- 



centrate solely on issues that in- 
volve and effect Concordia 
students and, according to^Rit- 
chie, it will be based on dffei-ing 
"better services" to the 
students. 

"If martial law was declared 
on the streets of Montréal, we'd 
look at it with the perspective 
of only how it would affect 
Concordia students — . that's the 
focus," he said. 

According to Herland, "fronh 




Liberation Books ; 



NEWTITLES 

•Third World In Global Development /Hoogvelt 
•TrantfoTOlng RumU and China: Revolutlonaiy Stnigale in 
the 20th pentuiy /Roaentiero 
•The Making of the Second Cold War /Halllday 
•Hawaii. Islands Under the Influence /Kent 
•CaUpult to freedom: the Suivi?al of the Vietnamese 
People /Burchett 

. " Specloiizing in Olock and Thïtd World 

Dooi«andPefiodicQis ' Phone.Number, 
1 207 de Moisonneuve West ^^^6.7"-9709 




Firet in Christmas Fashion 




GUY METRO STYLIST 

DOWNSTAIRS IN THE METRO. 
EN BAS DANS LE METRO 

Wash, Cut & Btowdry 
Student Prices 
Mentl2 
Womentl? 



Mike, Nancy; ChtMne, G/3I, Sylvia 
Call for app|g|i^i^ 



1445 Guy 
932-5132. 
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Bureau Chief of the Québec 
region of CUP (CUPBEQ) last 
year. 

According to CUP' editor of 
the Link and CUPBEQ president 
David Hunt, during the presen- 
tation D'Aronco and Ritchie 
gave to CUSA last Tuesday, 
they said "we will not be 
members of CUP so we won't 
have to run all the stories from 
the news exchange." ; 
'They know better than that 



what I understand, this paper — you don't have to use all the 
will only concern iudf. with stories from the exchange all 



university bashes, frat parties, 
sports and entertainment on 
campus. 

"The best way to describe it 
is as another McCill Tribune, 
she said. "It's not what I'd call 
competition." 

Ritchie, who took over the 
position of production and 
design co-ordinatpr after 
D'Aronco had resigned, said 
"it's not like we're in competi- 
tion with the Link — we're just 
different." 

The Concordian will not be a 
member of Canadian University 
Press (CUP) said Ritchie, 
"because our perspective is 
right here at Concordia. The* 
Link is a member, so why 
should we duplicate them," ad- 
ded Ritchie who was elected as 
CUP president; ^or^^1983/84 
year arid t/ien reiigned because 
of an "illness." Ritchie was also 



the time/' said J4unU 

Ritchie who lÎKxhampioned 
the CUP Statement of Principles 
in the past, said during the 
presentation that "we- will not 
be agents of social change." 

When asked what the state- 
ment of principles for the Con- 
cord/an was going to be, he 
replied, "weM, um, 
homophobia, racism and sex- 
ism will not be tolerated, but 
we won't be the movers and 
shakers of society. 

"If the reader decides that 
(s)he can't change the world on 
the basis of our information," 
he said, "that's fine with us." 

D'Aronco added, "And, 
anyway, we're busy enough 
putting out a newspaper." 

According to Herland, "we 
then heard that certain Link 
staffers were being approached 
to work on a new paper — peo- 



Le CECI (Centre d'Etude et de Coopération Internationale) organisme à but non 
lucratif est à la recherche de volontaires pour ses projets en HAÏTI et au 
BURUNDI, d'une durée de deux ans.. ^ ; . 

- TECHNICIENS en'OENIE nirai èt^ou dvIlMnenulseiîa - catage ds sources • 
'-crèusage,d8,pults, labrication dfl ponceaux • latrines, adduction d'eau • 

travail de fer pour les candidats au BURUNDI. 

- Technicien AgrIcol ou agronome: (ormatioh et soutien de groupements 
agricoles, animation d'un centre d'expérimentation (essais vartétaux - 
techniques culturaies, petit élevage). ' 

Conditions assurées par le CECI: 

• prime de soutien de 6 500S/année 

• logement fourni 

• Irais de voyages <• , 

• assurances complètes .' 

- prime de réintégration d'environ 2 000$ 

Si vous êtes Intéressé(e). présentez-vous avec me curriculum vllaa pour une 
session d'information sur ces deux projets du CECI, i nos bureaux mardi le n 
décembre & 19h30 - «24 C««;de8:fj«QBa'^yoi5!rW|^^^ 




pie whose by-lines hadn't ap- 
peared for a while. We saw 
something was up. 
■ "We resented the secrecy in- 
volved", she said describing 
the reaction of the staff. 

Feinberg added, "the initial 
reaction was a ngfj^ 'how 
dare the/. It seemed like a 
vengeance campaign. If there 
was any reason behind it, it was 
personal." 

Max Wallace, city editor said 
"I welcome a new publication 
on campus if it can keep us on 
our toes, but i question the 
motives." 

Herland added, "I think 
everyone feels that way. We 
don't wartt it to be a paper 

war." v.:i„v.si(^te-- ■ 

D'Arbrico shares similar sen- 
timents. "The one thing I 
wouldn't want to happen is 
. these two newspapers fighting. 
If it happens, neither (paper) 
will serve the student popula- 
tion. 

"We're not there to kill the 
Link, we're not there to under- 
mine it," she. added. "We're 
just there to put out a different 
newspaper. The reaction was 
surprising — it, was almost like 
we were jeojsardiéing it." 

Ritchie was "disappointed in 
the reaction of the Link 
staffers." 

"If it was doing a fantastic 
job," hè said, "the/d have 
nothing to fear. The/re trying 
to seek protection in a 
monopoly." 

In response to the secrecy 
charges, Ritchie responded 
"when we origionally conceiv- 
ed the idea, we kept it to 
ourselves.. .Our vievfrpoints 
were known during staff 
meetings. But we didn't bother 
to tell the Link because at the 
time we didn't know if it would 
come together or not. 

"They thought it was 
perpetrated against them 
without their knowledge," he 
added. 
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'To the future, or to the past, to a time when thought is free, 
when men are different from one another and do not live alone — 
to a time when truth exists and what is done cannot be undone: 
from the age of uniformity, from the age of solitude, from the age 
of Big Brother, from the age of doublethink — greetings! 

George Orwell, "Nineteen Eighty-Four" 




Nothing is going to change at 12:01 am, January 1st, 1984. 

Tbe developments which Orwell prophesied — the events which 
have given the term 1984 its connotations of futuristic isolation, 
totalitarianism and repression have, for many people, already come 
to pass. . '•• 

This is not to say that Orwell was wrong. For him, 1984 was a 
concept, not a specific time. When he wrote, he saw his ideas as 
applicable to post-World War Two*^Britain. We see them as relevant 
to the pre-World War Three world. 

The issues we chose to raise in this edition of the Daily reflect 
our growing feais'thatwe are already living in Orwell's once- 
fictitiousjA{prld. ^ 

"NIriëteèn eighty^^four isn't next year -• if s already here. It hap- 
pened ten years ago." C Ann Hansen, Vancouver Five defendant. 

The three fundamental concepts of Nineteen Eighty-Four are ex- 
pressed in three deceptively simplistic slogans. 
WAR IS PEACE 

Since 1 945, more than 130 wars have been fought, vyith a death 
toll of over 35 million. Clearly, for many people, war has become a 
way of life — and death. ' 
FREEDOM IS SLAVERY 

What is now the Third World was once entirely composed of the 
colonies of imperialist powers. As the countries achieved in- 
dependence, they expectedireedom.-Whatihey Bot was economic • 



and political dependence on the First and Second Worlds. 
IGNORANCE IS STRENGTH. 

The RCMP maintains files on eight hundred thousand Canadians. 
What they think they know about you is your weakness. What you 
don't know about them is their strength. With their increasing level 
of technology, you can't even estimate the extent to which you are 
vulnerable. 

Denise Araiche Amy Kaler Leela MadhavaRau 

The ideas contained in this issue do not necessarily reflect the Dail/s REAL policy. They are, instead, 
the views of a pre-Daily polltically-correct'individual', a quasi-correct vegetarian wanly sppl<ing 
rnllghtcnment and a too polllicaliy correct left-wing vegetarian trying to reach Nirvana. 
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CAPUCCINO • ESPRESSO 
SOUPS • SANDWICHES 
SALADS • CROISSANTES- 
ASST CAKES & 
PASTRIES 

680 St. Catherine O. 
(PsstI Facing Eaton) 
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UNWANTED HAIR 
PROBLEM? 

•ÈlMiralyaia from S5.00 
•tVAXING 

FaUUg* tlO.OO 
•Free Comaltrntlom 
Call «Mat 

861-7931 

SALON imECTROLYSE 
ISABEL LARA 
Suite 208, 

lS96St.CatlierlMW. 
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Residence: Strange^ but true 
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THE COCKTAIL PASTY 




Dec 6-10 
13-17 



at 8:00 pm 
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Tickets: students/seniors $3.50 
general admission $4.00 

AT PLAYERS THeXÎRE - 
UNION BLDG. 3rd Hoor 

An activity of the Shidenl't Sodely - 
FunUlofe courtesy of Deter Inc. 



A Guide To Life In Residence 
-1. Food. Do not eat any of the 
. vegetarian plates! Too much 
zucchini. Too many in- 
describable particles. The 
vegetarian loaf tastes like it is 
made of vegetarians. The salad' 
Is old. You may suddenly learn 
to communicate with your 
cheese and onion patty. You 
could develop a relationship 
with à multi-legged creature in 
your tuna, far superior to 
anyone you might pick up in 
Cert'?... 

-2. Beds. Beds fall apart.You 
will have one Hell of a time fit- 
ting two people (or more) in the 
bed. Actually, the only way one 
person can fit in bed and end 
up there in the morning is if you 
don't move at all. 



-3. Phones. Never answer the 
phone. It's not for you anyway. 
What , makes you think you 
have a social life? And if it rings 
at four in the' morning, let 
everybody wake up first before 
you answer it. Why should you 
be the only one to wake up af 
that time? But, expect everyone 
else to adopt the same attitude. 
If you think you're so special, 
rent your ovvn goddamn 
phone. 

-4. Gossip. Gossip is to be' 
shared. If you know something ■ 
really good about someone, 
don't tell them, but tell 
everyone else on your floor. 
People lové to learn about your 
love life and your all-inclusive 
personal life, and that of your 
neighbours and your 



à 



flop 7< 
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neighbours' friends, and your 
neighbours' . friends' 
neighbours, and...you get the 
picture. 

-5. Noise. Noise is to be shared 
too.' You can't have fun quietly. 
Those who study want you to 
make a disturbance, but they're 
just too shy to say so. When 
they leave their studying to yell 
at you, it gives them a welcome 
break from studying. Floor 
fellows/dons welcome noise 
because it gives them the op- 
portunity to exploit their 
authority. You can't really ap- 
preciate just how great noise 
can be unless someone on your 
floor plays electric guitar. 
Regularly and loudly. 
-6. Clocks. Because all the 
clocks disagree on the time of 
day, it is left up to the residents 
to decide their own temporal 
reality. And of course when this 
is done, classes are missed and 
all semblance of order is 
distorted. All residences exist in 
a time warp. If the clock is right, 
you are hallucinating. Maybe 
you could use a few beers. 

Well, hearing about 
residence is one thing, but ex- 
periencing it is a totally dif- 
ferent thing (worse than this ar- 
ticle would care to admit, of 
course), Will we get im- 
provements? Probably not. Do 
we care? Not really. > Will we 
keep oh complaining? Un- 
doubtedlv. conUnaed on page 26 




FASHIONABLE GRACIOUS LIVING 
Completely Furnished 

WeeWy — Monthly 
Exclusive, Executive . 
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THE CANADIAN MIN 
EDUCATION 



RAL INDUSTRY 
FOUNDATION 



offers 



UNDERGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 

. In 

• . MINING or MINERAL ENGINEERING and 
EXTRACTIVE or PROCESS METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 

$2,000 

'° ^Slli?»'?'''^"^ ^ ""K"" ^fS^"^ subsequent jirofossional 
pt. "'"'"e «"• Mineral Enpneering 

and ExtracUve or Process Metallurgical Engineering. 
For applications contact: 
Tlie Secretary, 

Pn1?i."."« '"''"^'^ Foundation. 
P.O. Box 45, Commerce Court West, Toronto, Ont. 



or 

The Dean of Engineering 
Applied Science 

........ , ..ff ^^ffi'^f ^98^ 
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In the grips of the debt 



by Jenny Beeman 

With great democratic tradi- 
tion every September, coun- 
cillors on the the McGill 
Students' Council are handed a 
stack of papers, from the Joint 
Management Committee (JMQ. 
This body, which makes finan- 
cial decisions of the Students' 
Society, proposes recommen- 
dations debated over the sum- 
mer by the executive commit- 
tee who determines financial 
priorities. 

Councillors flip through them 
and pass them en masse at the 
first or second Council 
Meeting. 

This year's financial issue is 
the^^deb^Otthe university ad- 

Numbers bandied about at 
council meetings and mean- 
ingless responses -perturb our 
diligent representatives. The 
debt was not questioned in past 
■years because councillors were 
diligently creating it. 

When questioned in 
September about the extent of 
the debt, the such informed 
responses were given as, "It's 
somewhere, between $750,000 
and Wllrnillion, but the dif- 



financial statement printed in 
the Tribune in October, the 
estimated revenue for Cert's 
pub had been $112,700, but 
only cleared $41,532. This 
caused a variance of $71,168 
and automatic deficit financing. 

The Society had also borrow- 
ed on future student fees by 
assuming they would get a fee 
increase In. the' referendiim 
held last April. This practice 
was not uncqmrnon, but Hicks 
said,v"We can no^onger' bor- 
row bii antidpatedreyenues for 
the next few yeSrs!?'??* 

Further, in response to how 
the Society could afford to hire 
another administrative position 
when there are three already. 
Hicks said, "Last, year, we 
didn't hire an executive direc- 
tor, but we spent his salary 
about three times." 

The Students' Society has a 
large administrative staff that in- 
cludes a full-time comptroller, 
program director, building 
manager and executive..' direc- 
tor. The last executive director 
resigned in 1980 and there was 
debate as to whether the posi- 
tion should^béïcontinued in 
light ofthedebtf- 




férence is really insignificarit," 
acœrding to Vice President 
naTnoB Paul Reilly. 
The precise amount is im- 
possible to determine, said 
President Bruce Hicks, because 
"it changes day to day." There 
is a $300,000 to $400,000 
operating debt and apprbx- 
imately $500,000 invested in 
capital. 

History of the debt 
The Students' Society has a 
history of financial mismanage- 
ment. In 1975, it went into 
trusteeship, when the universi- 
ty dissolved the Society and 
replaced it with three Senate 
sub-committees. The JMC was 
also created at that time as it 
was thought a more responsible 
decision making authority was 
needed. 

* Hicks admits- to financial 
mismanagement in recent 
years. "I was surprised it had .. 
been a conscious tactic to in- 
flate the projected revenues of 
Cert's Pub." 

, According to the 1982/83 
1 

1 »i'^<*i^iArf-*-4-i»"*-*-i-W1rVV-'*'«*.V^^^rf J 



The Student Society also losT 
money through the padding of 
club budgets. 

"Clubs had padded budgets 
in the past. I was in several 
clubs and know first hand they- 
did," Hicks said. 

by borrowing against the 
future fees, inflated budgets 
and a large managerial staff, by 
the end of 1983, the Students' 
Society had added $61,346 to 
the debt. 

Understanding the terms 

To understand the debt, one 
must first wade through the ac- 
counting jargon^Jhe McCill 
Studerlts' Society "IS-tHe largest 
student organisation in North 
America in terms of cash flow, 
according to Hicks. It handles 
about $3 million dollars a year. 

The difference between the 
operating debt and the capital 
debt is an important distinction. 
The capital debt is primarily the 
money invested in the vending 
machines, which are sellable. 
The operating debt is the crux 
of the Student Society's finan-. 
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cial problems because in theory 
the capital debt can be quickly 
liquidated if necessary, through 
sales or trade-in. Also, when 
the debt is negotiated, it is the 
operating debt that is the issue; 
the capital debt repayment is 
built into the vending operation 
financial arrangements. 
The univ<ersit/s watchful eye 
The university's administra- 
tion is being careful this year to 
keep a closer watch over the 
financial management of the 
Students' Society. Executive 
Financial Officer Bruce Bennet 
is in charge of seeing that the 
Students'^ Society sticks to its 
budget. 

According to Bennet, "We 
are going to keep more effec- 
tive control over the budget — 
when we say control, we mean 
something different than when 
you say control. If something 
comes over, say. an overtime 
salary against an ^ account 
number that has not been 
budgeted for, then we will not 
process it.. .That was not done 
in the past." 

Bennet would not give an 
estimate of the amount of the 
debt as the official 1982/83 
audit is not yet in. 

The Students' Society had 
had a reserve fund of about 
$108,000 though no one was 
certain what it was to be used 
for. Thb University dissolved 
that,, as well as taking the 
Boolcstore profits, estimated at 
$57 000, to pay against the 
debt. ■ 
' cut, cut, cut, cut, expand 

In . order to bring the debt 
tinder control. Hicks has taken 
control of financial matters. 
This has meant stricter terms for 
club budgets, cutbacks in the 
hoiire^pf .the Union Building 
Sn&^riclùced hours for staff of 
the Union Building. There are 
250 employees in the food and 
beverage servicés of the 
Students' Society. 
" In spite of these cutbacks, the 
Students' Society has expanded 
its vending operations into the 
Engineering and Music 
faculties. Hicks explained the 
reasons for doing . this as 
twofold. 

"First, there is the service 
aspect. We are here to provide 
services for students and our 
food operations provide quality 
food at cheaper prices. Second, 
is that we make a real dollar 
profit, . not a book profit." 

Hicks explained the profits 
are taken from a standard 
overhead Charge . that goes 
directly toward paying the 
operations of the Students' 
Society. 

"If all goes well, we should 
reduce our debt significantly 
this year," pronounced Hicks. 

For those clubs whose 
budgets were cut; or 
employees of the food and 
beverage operations who 
received an insignificant pay in- 
crease, just remember that 
quality food from the Students' 
Society. 
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War: Living death forever 




by Mark Smith 

The spUlting tip of the worldinto three 
great superstates was- ar} event which; 
could be and indeed was foreseen^ 
before the middle of the twentieth coun- 
try... In one combination or another,' 
these three super-states are permanently 
at war, and have been so for the past 25 
years... To understand the nature of the 
present war... one must realize in the 
first place that it is impossible for it to be 
decisive... Secondly, there is no longer, 
in a material sense anything to ffght 
about. "-George Orwell, Nineteen 
Eighty- Four- 
Vietnam. The Congo. Korea. El 
Salvador. Egypt. Afghanistan. Iran/Iraq. 
Jordan. India. China. Cambodia. 
Algeria. Lebanon. Grenada. The 
Falklands. Cuba. Cyprus. Ethiopia. 
Uganda. Angola.. Israel. 

These countries' have been bat- 
tleground^ for some of the more than 
130 wars that have raged on and off, 
since World War II. In total, they have 
claimed the lives of more than thirty five 
million people. 

For almost the entire century, In- 
dochina has been experiencing con- 
tinuous war as nations fight for 
dominance in the area. The Middle East 
has been a military powder keg ever 
since Israel was created. Central and 
South America regularly experience the 
bloodshed of revolutions and counter- 
revolutions. Precarious and mutable 
African governments clash constantly 
in border disputes and political confron- 
tations. 

The present Is the past 

Nineteen Eighty-Three has been a 
year no different in this respect than any 
of the preceding thirty five odd years. In 
Lebanon it was an especially costly year 
as Christians, Muslims, OS-backed 
Israelis, Soviet-backed Syrians and the 
Americans themselves struggled to hold 
Beirut. Iri Tripoli in recent weeks, the 
Syrians have been engaged in a war of 
destruction with the remnants of the 
PLO. This carnage is nothing new, as 
the conflict in Lebanon has now been 
fought on and off for ten years. 
I Lh:: 3irghily;DÔtth-.east,,the_watJ3f-Se!t- 



annihilation between Iran and Iraq con- 
tinued into its third year. Western 
estimates have put the death toll for this 
seemingly futile war at over 100,000 
and some are as high as 500,000. 

In Soviet-backed Ethiopia, the at- 
tempt to eradicate the Eritrean rebels 
continued, as did a half-hearted border 
war with Somalia. In Central Africa, Li- 
byan leader Gaddafi's Soviet supplied 
troops invaded Chad, a former French 
colony. • 

France responded to the threat by airlif- 
ting 3000 troops into the besieged coun- 
try • 

In Central America, the Soviet-backed 
Nicaraguan regime continued • its 
defence against American-trained 'con- 
tras' based in Honduras. Salvadoran lef- 
tist rebels continued to make bloody 
gains in their war, but American- 
supplied and trained government, 
troops have held out against any 
decisive blow. 

The USSR remained bogged down in 
Afghanistan after four years of guerilla 
resistance while the USA displayed 
more efficiency by quickly dispatching 
Soviet hopes in the tiny Caribbean state 
of Grenada. - 

• Keeping the Cold War hot 

Orwell's concept of perpetual vyar 
will find itself very much at home in the 
real 1984. The third superpower, Chjna, 
has-been fairly inactive but it can^ be 
said that every war in 1983 was in- 
fluenced directly or'indirectiy by the 
conflict between the USA and the. 
USSRjsiWii^ -■• ■ 

If a conflict vyas hot the result of dlriect^^ 
superpower intervention, then it was 
the result of "invasion by prox/', Even 
in the confused holy war betwe.en: Irian 
and Iraq, American and .Russian 
weapons sales work against each other. 
According to an article in the July 25th 
"Time", "... hundreds of millions of 
dollar's worth of US made military 
eq'uipment continues to flow to Iran, 
despite a State Department ban on all 
arms sales to that country." 

As Orwell pointed out, none of these 
military actions are very significarit in 
J)Pgacdjuto..the- pplilicaLfwtuce.jbLeithef ' 



superpower; the only significance lies in 
the death and destruction dispersed 
through the hapless nations which are 
host to the conflicte. In each situation 
the superpowers seem to gain little from, 
victory and lose little in defeat. It would 
ïeem that the superpowers' quest for 
world domination is unattainable and 
can cause only bloodshed and sorrow 
throughout the world. There also does 
not appear to bé any significant " 
economic gain to be had by waging war 
in this way. So, what's thé point? 

In Nineteen Eighty-Four, Orwell sur- 
mised that war was essential to the 
stability of the super-states, that without 
war, tile governments of these nations 
would gradually lose control of their 
people. 

The essen(/a/ act of war is destruction, 
not necessarily of human lives, but of the • 
product of hum^n labour. War is a way 
of shattering to pieces, or pouring into, 
the stratosphere, or sinking in the depths 
of the sea, materials which might other- 
wise be used to make the masses too 
comfortable, and hence, in the long run, 
too intelligent. y 

Even when weapons of war are not ac- 
tually destroyed, {heir manufacture is 
still a convenient way of expending 
labour power without producing 
anything that can be consumed. 

it is obvious that this argument may 
be reasonably applied to both the USA 
and the USSR, however, if one con- 
siders Orwell's analysis. in a global con- 
text, it makes even more sense. Con- 
sider the hundreds of billions of dollars 
spent yearly on armaments and, alter- 
natively, the immeasurable improve- 
ment in the quality of life that those 
billions could bring to the itT^gverished 
peoples of the' world. '^ifi||(ipH||^-i • 

Whether it is planned or not, this con- 
tinuous expenditure on the weapons of 
war amounts to a super-power suppres- 
sion of the third world. Both the 
Americans and the Russians must 
realize that if the third world were ever 
to achieve economic parity, then they 
would be swamped by the strength of 
its numberà and:-ppwei'.'Would quickly 
fall fronni their handsl,^Jhey. will never 
passively allow that to happen. Thus 
perpetual war is the vehicle that main- 
tains the global hierarchy. 

There's no peace like war 

Perpetual, half-hearted war is a way to 
ensure security. Orwell saw that this 
form of war was as good a way to en- 



military considerations have come to 
dominate their (the superpowers') 
decision-making...". 

The US Department of Defense is the 
largest single consumer of American 
business, and is the recipient of more 
than half of all total budget outlays 
(Weidenbaum, "The Military Market"), 
.in .Reagan's term, defense has been 
made the target of 43 per cent of 
federal spending. According to Weiden- 
baum, hundreds of thousands of people 
are directly employed by companies in- 
volved in defense work. Millions more 
are employed indirectly by the arms in- 
dustry. Additionally, 70 per cent of all 
US federally funded research and 
development is used exclusively for 
military related research (New York 
Times). 

In Québec, arms manufacturers con- 
tribute|[significantly*'tOv local employ- 

, ment and to the économie picture as a 
whole. Such companies as Pratt and 
Whitney (jet engines). Spar Aerospace 
(radar and telecommunications equip- 
ment), Vickers (tanks). Bombardier 
(tanks), Canadair (aircraft) and Valcar- 
tier inc. (ammunition and small arms) all 
operate in the Montreal area. 

The relative importance of war efforts 
compared to. domestic problems was 
shown by James L. Clayton in "The 200 
Year Mortgage". The estimated final 
cost of the Vietnam war to American 
taxpayers was 330 billion dollars. Said 
Clayton, "Compared with other federal 
expenditure duVing the period, the war 
cost ten times more than Medicare and 
Medical assistance, sixteen times more 
than support for education, and 33 
times more than was spent for housing 
and community development!'. 

Economilitary inc. - 

- The merging of corporate and military 
interests in the USA was shown in 1960 
when "The Herbert Commitee 
discovered that... more than 1400 
retired officers from the rank of major, 
up were employed by the top hundred' 
wea'pons companies." (Michael Paren- 
ti, "The Ariti-Communist Impulse").' 

Even if one denies that there is a pur- 
pose behind the perpetual war waged 
by our world, it is impossible to hide 
.from the fact that the economies of tfie 
USA and the USSR are directly depen- 
dent on the proceeds of war. War has 
become such an important aspect of 
modern times that whole economies 
are founded upon it. Both superpowers 
want war for their security and well- 
being. 

On a planet oozing with well- 
intentioned people we engage in a 
glorified cycle of perpetual destruction. 



.';.(■ ■ 



Orwell surmised that war is essential to the stability of 
the super-states,; 



lesperately to their ^po^^^ 
wage constant war.' Why have the 
political systems of the superpowers 
bureaucratised war into never ending 
business? Orwell had a disheartening 
answer for this also. In the words of 
O'Brien, Inner Party Member: 

The Party (or Government) seeks 
power entirely for its own sake. We are 
not interested in the good of others; we 
are interested solely in power. Not 
wealth or luxury or long life or hap- 
piness: only power; pure power... We 
know diat no one ever seizes 'power with 
the intention of relinquishing it. Power is 
, _ . . , ' " not a means, it is an end... Vie object of 

U 1^. nu'h -^VV'}^ PO^^*" Po^er. Now do you begin to 

TerrMkèdl^n,Kt.tHev5de^éèjtoTwhich understand me? r , 



sure security as wou 
peace.' 

g^AThe effect would be much the same if 
the three super-states, instead of fighting 
one another, should agree to live in 
perpetual peace, each inviolate within 
its own boundaries. A peace that was 
truly permanent would be the same as a 
permanent war. This... is the inner 
meaning of the Party slogan: WAR IS 
PEACE. 

If this all seems a bit far-fetched, con- 
sider how deeply embedded the 
military-industrial complex is iri the 
economic structure and even the socie- 
ty of both the, USA and the USSR. In a 
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To the Daily: 

Concerning Mark Smith's report on 
Prof. Alfred Certeiny's talk on 
"eliinocide" in the West Bank, i tmust 
be said tlial it couldn't have come at a 
more propitious time. Many people 
have been deluded by the media in re- 
cent months to think that Syria with 
its' tyrannical, militaristic, oppressive 
policies, is now the greatest threat to 
the future of the Palestinian cause. We 
must forget this. Articles such as the 
one on Prof. Gerteiny will help us to 
forget. Let's accuse Israel of murder 
even when it's innocent. It's sure to 
help the Palestinian cause. Lies are 
always preferable to truth when truth 
hurts too much. 

Thanks must be conveyed to the 
sponsors of Prof. Gerteiny "Lc 
Regroupement Pour Un Dialogue 
Israel-Palestinian". They certainly 
show themselves to be at the forefront 
of the struggle, by bringing In a lec- 
turer who sheds some light on the real 
present day struggles of thé Palesti- 
nians. 

With war raging in Northern 
Lebanon we see this group, so con- 
cerned, so concerned, (the mention of 
their concern must be repeated to be 
believed), with the fate of the Palesti- 
nians inviting in a speaker who is 
guaranteed to avoid the issues, and 
stick to the basic slogans and the anti- 
Israeling. 

If the "dialogue" group was ge- 
nuinely interested in dialogue there 
would be an awful rumble coming 
from their quarters, in response to 
Syria's brutal policies. They unfor- 
tunately, have been all too quiet. 
Three weeks ago 17 Palestinian 
demonstrators were murdered outside 
Damascus by Syrian soldiers who 
were called out to subdue a peaceful 
demonstration of Palestinians loyal to 
Yasser Arafat. 

Syria has been doing all in its 
power, for years, to prevent the 
possibility of Palestinian Israeli 
dialogue. Hit squads have been 
dispatched by Syria to assassinate any 
brave individual in the PLO who 
might have had the audacity tQ speak 
in favour of recognition of Israel. And 
why did Syria help create the split in 
the ranks of the PLO last year? To 
avoid the possibility of Yasser Arafat 
and King Hussein agreeing to negotia- 
tions? 

Thè Dialogue group maintans a 
chilling silence when it is time to 
speak critically of Arab governments 
and the obstacles they have placed in 
the way of peace. To Syria's state ter- 
rorism the only response has been the 
most submissive and humble silence. 

The group's credentials as a group 
promoting "dialogue" are therefore 
highly suspect As arc the reasons for 
• inviting Pofessor Gerteiny at this time. 

The cause of peace, like the Palesti- 
nians, have sometimes suffered most 
from those who purport to be friends 
and allies 

RobertSchulu 



To the Daily: 

I was disappointed with Frank 
Watts' review of the Anglo Guide to 
Survival in Québec. I don't unders- 
tand how ho made his judgements 
about what was funny (I thought Nick 
Auf der Marr's piece was crap) but 
he's entitled to his own taste. 

What really bothered me is that I 
think Frank Watts missed the main 
thrust of the book, which is important. 
In many ways the book reflects a lot of 
the realities of life in Québec. As an 
immigrant who went through the ac- 
culturation process is an intense and 
compacted few years (I guess I'm still 
going through it now) I found many 



elements of my experience well 
repercscntcd by, for example. Le Ins- 
tant French. "Fill the air with words", 
onb is odvijed. Mr. Watts may think 
that's stupid but it works. The point of 
that particular article was that English 
Qucbcckers are capable of com- 
municating in French with Fran- 
cophones, and ought to try it. I know 
mu opinion is shared by many 
Anglophones. Most of all the book 
makes the point that Québec is a 
marvellous wonderful exciting place 
to live, full of riches of all kinds, for 
everyone. Anglophones can and do 
adapt successfully to the shift in 
power and in fact must. Not only does 



the book generally avoid Alliance- 
Québec-style ranting, but It says learn 
French, don't deprive yourself or the 
rest of us of the experiences available 
here. 

Rnally, concerning Mr. Watts' disgust 
that the book was written by 
"boring...Gazette and CBC types" — I 
enfoy establishment bashing as much 



as you do, Frank, and I try to practice 
as often as possible, but in this case I 
don't think it was constructive (or par- 
ticularly destructive). Many of the 
people, who were included in the 
book are there precisely because they 
are practicing this kind of cheerful, 
conltnucd to page 33 
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AMANA OVERSEAS 

MIDDLE EASTERN FOODS 
DIRECTLY IMPORTED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
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To the Daily: 

I was shocked to see a front page 
story in Monda/s Daliy which ac- 
cuses the Israelis of committing crimes 
"more pernicious" than the'ciimes of 
the Nazis.,; How can 'the Daily 
reporter, Mark Smith, then claim that 
the sponsor of the lecture, the so- 
called "Regroupement pour un 
dialogue Israel-Palestine'? is devoted 
to "a just and peaceful solution to the 
Israel-Palestine conflict"? If the Israelis 
are Nazis or worse (Whatever, that 
meansi) then the only solution is to 
push them into the sea. That is in. fact - 
a popular Arab slogan,' and.no doubt 
the real ob|eàivè^of lhe "Regroupe- 
ment". ■ " , 

As a member of Amnesty Interna- 
tional, I can assure readers that the 
things that concern us in the West 
Bank and In Israel — land expropria- 
tions and unfair delays In trials, 
dismissals of democratically elected • 
mayors, etc. — do not even begin to 
compare to the human rights viola- 
tions in every Arab country. Don't 
take my woid for It — look in our. an- 
nual publlcatioi^and yoii will find that 
countries like;.Syria'jin(l.Saiidi Arabia 
are guilty of mâssecéartipns, amputa- 
tions for petty thelvery, and don't 
even elect a single offlcal to begin 
with. 

Israel Is the only country in the 
whole Middle East with a legal Com- 
munist Party which nins in elections. 
It is unfortunate to have to compare 
one country's human rights violations 
to another's, but fàced.with such pro- 
paganda and war-mohgering on the 
front page of the Oâj ^ i &e ls.a rieed ' 
for some perspecllwKSPP? 

•'^Unda Blaise 
- U2 Anthropology 



LA FUTONNERIE 

Directly from our workshop: 
3575 St-Lauront Blvd. Sulto 60S 
(Comer of Prince Arthur) 

FUTONS: 
100% cotton, wolMaslgned, 
pre-compressed liriaNressés. 
AU. SIZES, STUDENT 
DISCOUNT. 
ALSO: 

cotton covers, comlorteis, 
pillows, custilons, wooden 

frames. 
VERY SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
(S6S to S89 on Futon and Bed- 
Sofa wood'frame set. 



OPTOMETRISTS 



Dr. R. Greiche O.D. Dr. N. Staff O.D; 



• Eyes examined 

• Glasises fitted . 

• Contact Lens center 

(hard, soft, pen^anent wear leiis)' 

Serving the McGOl Community 
1401 Peel 694A St. Caitffériné W. 

(Just «bo»e St. Catherine) £»•«>«>) 

842-5489 861-2659 
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AVAHïl 



Maîtres Coiffures 
Pour Hommes- 



Invites you for 
special student rotes 

SHAMPOO 

CUT 
DLOWDRY 



Si 4.00 



(upon presentoilon 
of Student I.D. 



1464 Sherbrooke W. 

(corner Mockoy) 
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Fun, comfortable clothing for men & women, 
100% cotton canvas. 

$5' Christmas gift certificate with student I.D. 



handcrafted of 
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McGill Student Liaison 

will those poftidpoting In the Qiristmos 
Speaking Program pleQse|p|ck^up their, 
information l^its in Roonfîf414 of the 
Union Didg. today between 1 2 and 4 
pm. 

(o funaion of Student's Society 
of McGili University) 











* Eves Examined 




• Eye Glasses 




Fitted 




• Contact Lenses 




(soft/hard) 




* Medicare card 








■ Dr. David Kwavnicic, CD. 




1 535 Sherbrooke SI.W. 




(comer Guy) 




9334J700 or 9334182 






I «M prinH hKk. cmnl 
dinct iiil t * pliiii . Bid catat 

WHKENDSPOIiU. 

Iran Oct n, im tt Apr. 21, t SM 

AND CHECK OUR SPECIAL FOR 

aMSIWlS&NEWYEIUrS 
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HOWICK 



WRANGLER 



BLUE 



O o 
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Coupon d'escompte -ino/ 
Discount Coupon ' ^ 



BOUTIQUE BERLON 

3804 BLVD. SAINT LAURENT 
' MONTREAL, QUE. H2W 1X6 
844-9747 

UnMopMjnr cM - Om ctipM pir i 



10% OFF 



MAICE 




(514)933-3611 

<iiii-i>i'::>i *iiT v:«T>iit cui kin ici 
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CCffUM 




STUDENT SPECIAL 

wash, cut and blow dry 
$18 for women, $12 for men 
Full time students only 
Monday thru Thursday 

For appointment, call: 

849-9231 
2/95 Gescent, M)nlTeal 




Available 
for /our parties 

^ FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
GIVE US A CALL 

861-1559 



16XX 



complQtQly ranovatffd 

live Jazz" 7 days a weQk 

show «me 21:3b 1690nhuioest 
M between de Bunion^ Hotel de Ville 



flESTAURAWr 



1925 St. Catherine St. W. 

932-2311 

FREE DELIVERY 
Mon.-Wed.: 11:00 A.iVI. - 1:00 A.M. 
Thur.-Sat.: 1.1:00 AM.M - 3:00 A.M. 
Sun.: 2:00 P.M. - 12:00 A.M. 
PIZZA. BROCHETTÈS, SOUVLAKI, BAR-B-Q 





STUDENT SPECIAL 

wash, cut and blowdry 
SI 2 for Men 516 for Women 
20% off facial & legwaxing 

3565 Lorne Av enue 
'hVtueen Milton 
\ Prince Arthur 
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Experience an anti-utopia 



i 



by Frank Watts 

When assessing Aldqus^- Huxley's 
Brave New Wor/d arid Geoi^e Orwell's 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, it is necessary to 
introduce Yevgeney Zamyatin's We into 
the discussion. The influence of the Rus- 
sian's seminal anti-utopia on Orwell's 
novel is undeniabe and, though Huxley 
denied having read We before he wrote 
his most famous work, it is remarkable 
how many ideas and devices the two 
books share. 

Written in the Civil War years of 
1920-1921 and never approved for 
publication in the USSR, We is a look at 
life in the One State of the 30th century 
through the diary entries of a fictional 
rocket engineer. After the Two Hun- 
dred Years War, a major part of the 
world population^j^^b^n^destroyed. 
Some of the survivors live in the state of 
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c yewgeny zamyatin 
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• One gf thv ç' ;4tot novels flf - ■ 
the l**untietli ctniu'-v ' — iBVtSC HO^C 
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savages; the others have founded a 
supremely rational and completely 
organized state walled off from .'deca- 
dent' nature. 



Heretics are the only 
medicine (a bitter one) 
against the entropy of 
human thought. ..The dialec- 
tical process means precise- 
ly that today's truths ae 
tomorrow's errors. 

Zamyatin, On Literature, 
Revolution and 
and Entropy. 1924. 



Twenty-two hours of each citizen's 
day is strictly regulated by the Table of 
Personal Hours. People wake up at the 
same time, go to work and attend lec- 
tures at set intervals, and march in 
orderly columns, four abreast, during 
the daily hour designed for this pur- 
pose. Even the number of chewing 
movements (50) for each bite of food is 
strictly prescribed. 

In Zamyatin's One State, as in Hux- 
le/s Central London and Orwell's 
Oceania, freedom and happiness are 
wholly incompatible terms. To this ef- 
fect, many critics have noted the debt 
these works owe to Dostoevski's Grand 
. Inquisitor , scene, in. .The. Brothers 



Karamazov. There, a priest condemns a 
returning Christ to the stake because 
jesus' belief in freedom doesn't con- 
form to the existing notion of a world 
where man cannot obtain happiness 
unless he first dons the shackles of 
slavery. 

Both Huxley's and Zamyatin's Utopias 
are the logical and terrifying outcome of 
the technological developments of their 
time.' Each writer viewed certain 
tendencies in the world around him 
with apprehension. So did Orwell, but 
he confined his fears and mistrust to the 
socio-political level. 

In some ways, both authors' projec- 
tions seem to become more valid with 
every passing day. The main assump- 
tion on which they draw is the possibili- 
ty of achieving human perfection: 
through technological and 
psychological means, man's range of er- 
ror can be progressively narrowed until 
eliminated., 

' Huxley's extrapolations, based on the 
scientific knowledge already present in 
1932 have become, five decades later, 
horrifyingly real. The reduction of 
medicine to the administration of 
stimulants and depressants and the 
growth of genetic engineering to the ex- 
tent of producing humans in vitro have 
both been achieved. The most frighten- 
ing part is that future sociological 
engineers may just design humans 
along the novel's lines (Alphas, Betas, 
Deltas, and Epsilons) and so reinforce 
class barriers. ' 

Brave New World's bitingly satirical 
image of pop culture inevitably brings 
latter-day' California trends to mind. 
Everyone must spend freely and make 
use of elaborate and expensive 
machines to keep the economic 
machine rolling, "the wheels steadily 
turning." Huxley, also shares with 
Orwell an apprehension that language 
will be lowered to the status of cheap 
journalism, propaganda, and advertis- 
ing jingles. 

Nineteen' £/g/ity-Four's Newspeak, a 
means of blurring the definition of 
words,. diffuses the truth and makes fact 
unrecognisable from fiction. What was 
once a tool of logical thought has been 
subverted to an appendage of the in- 
telligentsia at the Ministry of Truth. 
There, the idea that history can be fac- 
tually recorded'has been abandoned. 
. In the other two novels, state censor- 
ship also plays an Important role. In 
Huxley, Ford's (Our Ford's) My Life and 
Work has replaced the Bible and the cir- 
culation of old books is forbidden (à la 
Bradbury) because they suggest the 
past. The notion that "History.is bunk" 
must be perpetuated. In We, poets are 
contracted to write eulogies to the One 
State. 

To dispense with history and twist the 
truth until it can no longer be recogniz- 
ed contributes to the annihilation of 
emotional and intellectual life. Men can 
no longer agree and so lose their once-' 
shared sense of reality. Defiant gestures 
on the part of isolated members 
become quasi-inconceivable and are 
easily quashed. The atomization of 
society into mere component parts 
makes citizens cleave to the superiority 
of the State which in turn can claim to 
represent the majority. It can then pro- 
fess to be working for the greatest good 
.ofthegreatest number. Freedpin is thus 



sacrificed to the well-being of the com 

munity. 



Brave New World 
Aldousr Huxley 




In each anti-utopia, a leader uses 
similar methods to control society. 



Tyrants cannot be 
satisfied until they wield 
direct psychological and 
physiological power. 

Huxley, Themes and 
Variations. 1950. 



MustaphaMond, one o^ 
New World Controllers, belieyes all that 
freedom, religion and the arts have con- 
tributed in the past was nierely the right 
to be unhappy. So methodology is ap- 
plied to every facet of human life. By 
the year 2600, everything has been stan- 
dardized and become, priedlctable. In 
this materialistic society, unorthodoxy 
results in exile; conformity is blessed. 

The Benefactor in We, like the omni- 
present (but perhaps fictitious) Big 
Brother, uses torture and brain-washing 
to convert the unfaithful. The threat of 
vaporisation under the Glass Bell brings 
the "numbers" into line. The move- 
ment of^the "million-headed" body of 
the "(Machine" rpust continue 
unhindered and "expel the warped 
bolt." 

The motivations of Orwell's future 
society, however, lie on another plane. 
O'Brien, one of its secret agents, ex- 
plains: "We are not interested in the 
good of others; we are interested solely 
.in power.. ..Power is in inflicting pain 
and humiliation....Progress in our world 
will be progress towards more pain." 

Yet in each novel there remains some 
untouched, primitive society on which 
rests the hope of change, though Nine- 
teen fighty-fbu^sj/iwoles'' seem a very 
long shot, at best>These are supposedly 
"free" becauset^tlîéy! cannot be 
suspected of thought. Their un- 
consciousness guarantees their or- 
thodoxy just as their lack of political 
responsibility earns them only con- 
tinuous slavery. Orwell vividly conveys 
his fear of the English Socialist policies 
of resistance to totalitarianism becom- 
ing more and more totalitarian in 
nature. Roy Campbell's "We become 
that which we fight," is an apt summa- 
tion. 



Huxle/s primitive Reservation as an 
alterriative to technologica[ society and 
as a ''source of hope is extremely op- 
timistic and, as he notes in the foreword 
to the 1946 edition, incomplete. A third 
alternative, he suggests, would have 
been one in which "science and 
technology would be used as' though, 
like the Sabbath, they had been made 
for man." 

Zamyatin, in a more Rousseaulstic 
vein, argues for a return to pre- 
technological, pre-20th century values. 
These values are represented by the hir- 
sute breed of Homo Sapiens living out- 
side the Green Wall which surrounds 
the sani-clean city environment, in 
them lies all hope that the two halves of 
man, the rational and the irrational, 
may unite through the catalyst of 
revolution — as hydrogen and oxygen 
combine, with the introduction of a 
spark, into water. 

The oldest work, the Russian anti- 
utopia, remains the most compelling. 
Zamyatin's innovation In ' narrative 
technique and his invention of a vague- 
ly up-beat ending make it a very satisfy- 
ing work of fiction, one that certainly in- 
fluenced later science fiction writers. 
Huxle/s technological wizardry is ad- 
mirable, but the story line is thin and 
relies too heavily on the Oeus-ex- 
Mach/na entrance of the noble savage 
(previously seen in Voltaire's L'Ingénu). 
Orwell's progriosis is too bleak and 
despairing. Man remains isolated, 
without any recourse, lost without any 



Nineteen Eighty-Four 




ORWELL 



guiding ideology to lead him from* the. 
eternal night of the soul. 

At the conclusion of We, however, 
the "chaos" of revolution has 



To write in plain, vigorous 
language one has to think 
fearlessly, and if one t' ' 
fearlessly one canno 
olitically orthodo 



of 
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penetrated the City. Though he will 
never see it, the protagonist's child is 
safe outside the Green Wall, cried 
within its mother's womb to the 
primitive vitality of the irrational jungle. 
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Women: We still walk warily 



by Denise Araiche 
and Leela MadhavaRau 

In 1984 McGill will celebrate the centennial of the 
admission of women to the university. However, on 
the first Monday early in October, 1884, the predomi- 
nant feeling among the male population was anything 
but celebratory. 

One of the first female students, Elizabeth Irwin 
recalled, "It required courage to walk the gauntlet of 
the men students who, not yet accustomed to the in- 
trusion of the feminine element, greeted our ap- 
pearance with strains of 'Hop Along, Sister Mary.' 
•Any male student who detected untidyness in a 
woman's appearance was apt to begin singing 'She 
Walks Along a Dandy With the Buttons Off Her 
Boots' ." 

Even with the admission of women to university, 
the prejudice society felt against educated women did 
not cease. Women were expected to learn their 
lessons at their mother's knee, remain virginal until 
marriage and then produce males to carry on the 
family name. 

In 1792, Mary Wollstonecraft commmented, "to 
improve both sexes they ought, not only in private 
families, but in public schools, be educated together. 
If marriage be the cenrient of society, mankind should 
all be educated after the same model, or thè inter- 
course of the sexes will never deserve the name of 
fellowship, nor wilj women ever fulfill the peculiar 
duties of their sex, till they become enlightened 
citizens, till they become free by being enabled to 
earn their own subsistence, independent of men." 

French philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau once 
said, "How lovely is her ignorance." To this tidbit of 
knowledge, Wollstonecraft said, "Why should 
women be kept in ignorance under the specious 
name of innocencer' 

The attitudes of the 19th century were becoming 
more liberal as exemplified by the founding of 
women's colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
However, the prédominent feeling in society was still 
that the woman should receive an education only as it 
pertained to the running of the house or the catching 
of the man. 

Getting permission to study at McGill was, for the 
women involved, a long and often exasperating pro- 
cess. 

McGill University had received its charter in 1821 
and was finally incorporated under the pompous title 
of The Royal Institution for the Advancement of Lear- 
ning. James McGill, a wealthy Scottish fur trader and 
businessman, had left ten thousand pounds and forty- 
six acres for the establishment of a college for the 
English-speaking population of Lower Canada (now 
Québec). 

It was under the administration of William Dawson, 
McGill's fifth principal, that the issue of higher educa- 
tion for women openly became a contentious matter. 

In January 1857, the McGill Normal School was 
opened. This was operated by McGill on behalf of the 
province with a stated purpose of "giving a thorough 
training to male and female teachers". 

For twelve years, Dawson worked in the dual role 
of McGill principal and director of the Normal School. 
-There is no evidence that he found female students 
lacking in intellectual capacity, however, he establish- 
ed rules such as that forbidding "intercourse between 
male and female pupil-teachers while in school or 
when going to or returning from it". 

This was the first step in a 24-year fight by women 
foir!admission. In 1860, arrangements were made for 
the pupils of a private girls' school to attend Dawson's 
McGill lectures on natural science. 

In 1870, the so-called Wilkes Resolution was passed 
unanimously by the McGill Board of Governors. "This 
meeting rejoices in the arrangement made in the 
Mother Country'^and on this Continent, to afford 
young women the opportunities of a regular College 
course..." 

The motion was made during a fundraising drive 
with the intention that at least part of the funds raised 
would go towards the implementation of a pro- 
gramme for the higher learning of women. 

Also in 1870, principal Dawson founded the 
"Ladies Educational System of Montreal". This group, 
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on the condition the money was "employed in sus- 
taining a College for Women, with Classes for their 
education in Collegiate Studies". 

The course of study open to women that first year 
was one constrained in both quantity and diversity. 
The structured programme included Latin, French or 
German, Greek or a second modern language. 
Mathematics or Chemistry. Due to many of the female 
students limited background in the Classics, a number 
opted for a more scientific type of programme. 

Separate instruction was the policy in the first years, 
with the first classroom being Redpath Museum. This 
was convenient as it had been built with various en- 
trances, which were now designated as male or 
female. Professors would repeat lectures for the 
female students, while their chapjerone sat knitting in 
the corner. However, while this system of separate in- 
struction could be followed at the lower levels, it pro- 
ved impractical at the upper and Honours levels. 
Thus, from the second year onward, a system of 
limited co-education was In place. 

The debate on the question of co-education began 
in 1885, with the female students' champion, Murray 
on one side and Donald Smith refusing to continue 
his funding if cp-education became the norm. Con- 
troversy raged for a number of^^yèais, .'eventually 
culminating ii) a personal battle bj^^véen Murray and 
Dawson. The question of a victor was never determin- 
ed but the decision to establish a separate college for 
women in 1899, closed the question for a number of 
years. 

Royal Victoria College was then established as part 
of McGill, yet remained an independent entity. It was 
used as a school for women only. Women generally 
took first and second year classes separately at the 
college, but took science and lab classes with men on 
the McGill campus. 

In 1918, women were finally granted admission to 
the Medical Faculty and in 1922, five women 
graduated as M.D.'s. Although admitted, women 
were often discouraged from continuing their educa- 
tion. For example, the female students had bloody 
spleens thrown at them during an anatomy class. 

Women had difficulty gaining respect at the univer- 
sity. As recently as 1956, articles were printed as to 
how a women should catch a husband asking "how 
many of us are here for an education? So let's get 
something lasting and worthwhile from McGill, let's 
get a man! " (The McCill Daily, 1956). 

Overt feminism at McGill has sometimes been held 
in contempt, especially among faculty members. 
Through the 1970's, In four separate incidents, the 
contracts of female faculty members were not renew- 
ed. One of these, former Sociology professor Marlene 
Dixon, states in her book Th/ngj Which Are Done in 
Secret, that the women were purged due not only to 
Ideological conflicts but also because of their feminist 
Ideas. Although differences along political lines are 
common to all staff members, the double discrimina- 
tion based on gender and political deviation, is more 
likely to lead to the dismissal or resignation of female 
professors. . 

In a^^ury, the status of women at McGill has 
unde^ohe^a radical change. Male students, in most 
faculties, are rio longer surprised to see women sitting 
in the seat beside them. However, the question of 
equality among students and staff members is not so 
clear. Although the nuances may be more subtle, it 
cannot be doubted, that sexism still exists on the 
McGill campus. 

Looking to the future. Education professor and 
Senate Committee on Women chairperson, Margaret 
Gillett says, "There are big changes now. There are 
opportunities for all regardless of sex, race, or 
religion. We're moving slowly, but we must not fall in- 
to complacency. We see time and time again a new 
generation coming up who don't care about the older 
generation before. The younger generation can think 
it's all settled — they get equal pay, etc. — but we 
know it's not over. Women in engineering and 
management won't get as far as they can go. It's im- 
portant that we keep trying,, we can't give up the 
cause." 



We acknowledge the use of Margaret Gillctt's book. 



while composed of many of Montréal's female elite, 
was quite suceptible to Dawson's rhetoric concerning 
their educational advancement. These women never 
doubted that Dawson was doing his utmost to secure 
their admission to McGill. 

However, as Margaret Gillet says in her book We 
Walked Very Warily, ffHis contribution to the 
slowness of their progress seems to have gone entirety 
unchallenged, undetected, unsuspected". 

In 1871, the Trafalgar Institute, a private high 
school, was established with the intent of providing a 
"higher intellectual culture for the female 
population". In 1875, the public equivalent, the Mon- 
tréal High School for Girls was opened. 

In 1877, female students were allowed to sit the 
University School Certificate Examinations for the first 
time. In 1882, J. Clark Murray, a McGill professor 
presented a motion to the board "the time has come 
when educational advantages in the Faculty of Arts 
should be thrown open without the distintion of sex". 

In 1883, Dr. Johnson, Dean of Arts, read the follow- 
ing resolution, "this corporation approves the admis- 
sion of Women to all the examinations in Arts and will 
hail with pleasure the establishment of a separate 
Women's College to be affiliated; with the university 
for the purpose of specially preparing female students 
for the examinations". 

Debate on the topic continued until September 
1884 when Donald Smith donated $50,000 to McGill 
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Boot to be booted 



by David Griffiths 

The Denver Boot hit the 
streets of Montréal in June, 
1982, through an amendment 
to the city's Charter. The 
amendment permits the city to 
"immobilize and have tov^ed 
and impounded any vehicle for 
which more than tliree parking 
infractions have been reported 
and remain unpaid." This 
method has been effective in 
reducing thé amount of parking 
fines owed to the city, but may 
be unconstitutional. 

The city has the authority to 
enact parking by-laws and im- 
pose -penalties in the form of 
fines and court costs. For park- 
ing violations which occur in 
the city of Montréal, a driver 
can still be jailed for unpaid 
fines, . , 

f ; Parking tickets do not ;de- 
'mand a court appearance, 
since the ticket is not served ^n 
the driver, but on his or her car. 
Parking tickets are different 
from other traffic tickets in this ' 
Tickets for moving 
Eolations are served on t|ie 
driven personally and usually 
do'constitute a summons. 

A parking ticket is an offer'by 
the city not, to take legal 
measures against a driver if the 
fine is paid. The amount of the 
ticket is dete||mjned in the by- 
laws accordingitp^the type of 
alleged . violation. If the city 
does decide to prosecute, the 
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driver receives a preliminary 
notice of proceedings and, 
later, a summons coming to an 
approximate total of 20 dollars. 
A driver can avoid these costs 
by going to the Municipal CouK 
and either settling or arrarigiiig 
a hearing date. Once summon- 
ed, a driver must appear. If the 
driver fails to appear, the sum- 
mons itself is sufficient proof of 
guilt. Even when . the driver 
does appear, additional court 
costs may be imposed at the 
discretion of the judge if the 
case is decided against the 
defendant. 

Once the city has passed a 
negative judgment, they may 
take proceedings to seize 
wages and property of the 
driver in other people's posses- 
sion. Before the Denver Boot, 
the city was left in a difficult 
position. 

The Boot has been effective 
in collecting one million 
dollars, but suffers from pro- 
cedural oveirkilli lt was recently 
xleclared tSrvponstitutjonal by a 
judge of the^Court of Séssions 
of the Peace. Regardless, the ci- 
ty Prosecutor's office said that 
baliffs would continue to boot 
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cars. 

The ; baliffs did not agree, 
however. They stopped using 
the Boot two weeks ago 
because too many peole were 
cutting them off. They may also 
have been reconsidering their 
liability to be sued if they had 
no real authority to seize peo- 
ple's property. 

The City Charter currently 
allows a baliff to immobilise 
and impound a car if it has 
more than three unpaid parking 
tickets. This can be done 
without further formality, even 
if the owner has never been 
convicted at;, trial. ^j/^,. 

It is diffic1ilgtoi|^if||ow 



Hear ye! Hear ye! 

Sadie's Holiday Special 1 

NEW Electronic IVIusicai 
Greeting Cards 
Regularly priced at $5.95 
Sadie's Special Price $3.44 
Drop by Sadie's Union 
location to hear one novi 



I 

7.'00am*2:00ain«' 
7:00 am -3:00 am t 
. ..(FRI&SAT)! 
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X'-tTT'a'' VI - BREAKFAST $ 
♦ 13* i SPECIALS X 

MILTON j 

845-8011 ★ 845-83a2| 




_ FREEDELIVEfBt^- 



HEURE 
HOUR 



Nous offrons up service bn- 
peccablo d'um tmn sur 
dévaloppeflient et impression 
de vos Iliffls photos couleur. 
Wt otfer en Imptccstle aa». 
Mar smkt In developing end 
printing color photos. 



PHOTO PASSEPORT EN S MINUTES. 
PASSPORT PHOTO m S MINUTES. . 

SPECIAL: Pour $1 le double de vos photos ou un film photo couleur (12 où 24) | 
poses. 

SPCCIAL: For SI double your plçtures or get a tree colour.fllm (12 or 24) 
exposures. ' ' ' ' " 

Réimpression de vos négaMe ea 20 minutes. 
. Développenvnt de lllms dlipos. Elctachrome et Fu|lchnma en 24 heures. 
" Htprints In 20 minutes: 

Ektichmme & Fujlchmm processing In 24 hours. 



PHOTO S.O.S. INC 

1424 MrGILL COLLEGE 
(coin/cornet Ste-Catherlne) 
.842-5257 




SELFIT fil^^lNC* 

llr^liaR SELF FIT & LOVE IT 



Featuring:.* 



in. bur seven room academy ' ; 



* Danse/ exercise shtd|o , ' 
Aerobic. Ja22 Ballet/ dancericbe 



'Karate-samoural/ self defense studio ' 
taught by Richard Lovat, 4th Dari 
Join up and get a free klrhono (uniform) 



TPay as you play 
'Choose your own hours 



AH clastes blHn^al 
Prolcislonal Instructors 
STUDENT RATES with l.D. 

FREE WIAL CLASS ' " 



Wit now - tee or try a clou - 1121 Ste. Catherine We*t (between Peel k Stanley, »l»byi Vâa Dydc't, 2nd floor) 
, Mon-Fris U npon-Jprn 4t30pm.WOjpm . StU 10»m-lpm - . , , i • / tel: 843-5463 . 



the Denver Boot noes 
violate these provisions. 

The city argues that no rights 
are violated. After a car is 
booted the driver still has the 
right to be tried and raise a 
defence. According to the city, 
the Denver Boot, like bail or 
seizure before judgment, is 
designed to assure the driver's 
appearance in court and pay- 
ment of the fines. 

The difficulty is that the city 
has a lot riding on the Denver 



• Boot. The municipal collection 
rate using the Boot is 80 to 90 
per cent. The city claims that 
any other system is too expen- 
sive and does not work. 
However, even without the 
Boot 95 per cent of people fin- 
ed, pay up. 

December 1st, the city in- 
troduced amendments to the 
Denver Boot legislation which 
they expect to have passed 
before the new year. 



Vous déménagez? 

Étudiant avec camion et équipement approprié 
ferait déménagements locaux, petits ou gros. 
Travail consciencieux, prix raisonnable. 

Appelez Stéphane: 737-7540 

Moving? 
AU local moves done quickly and carefully 
by student With large closed truck. 
Fully equipped, reasonable rates. 

CaU Stephan: 737-7540 



The Alternative 
Restaurant & Bar 
on the Main 




"EARLY BIRD SPECIAL" 5-7 daUy 
"HAPPY.HOUR" 4.7Tue8.Fri 
LIVE MUSIC EVERY WEEK-END 
REPERTORY FILMS EVERY MONDAY 



3519 St. Laurent 

(at Prince Arthur) 
Phone 843-6670 





PAVILLON 



lOIO Skerbrook 

w. 

Opposite 
Bronfman Bldg. 
Four Seasons 
Hotel 
849-1183 



A Cliristmas 
Special for 
Students 30% Off 
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The fact that most wonien at McCill 
dislike the poster Is evident by the graf- 
fiti that can be read in the women's 
washrooms of the university. 




Graffiti in the Leacock Bathroom: 
/ don't see no Cod damn phone here 
Do you think he will lend me the quarter 
for free? ' - 

Use the phone conveniently located 
under the handle 
With what, my shoe phone f 
Learn self-defence 

Graffiti in the Redpath washroom 
We need help before not after 
Great way to make womeri paranoid. 
Obviously we'll do something to get 
help if it happens, but personally I'm not 
into making us paranoid about it 
Can 't find a phone in here 
Hang this man by the balls . 



by Sybil Plank 

and Cristina Trowbridge 

Sexual assault, whether it is aggres- 
sion in the verbal, visual, or physical 
• sense, is an act of aggression which cuts 
across the barriers of^dass: and educa- 
tion. This aggression towards women is 
part of the process of socialisation that 
every man is subject to within all 
systems of patriarchy. It is a myth to 
believe that the men at McGill are in- 
capable of sexual assault. All men are ' 
capable of rape. 

At McGill, a special committee was 
set up this year in order to deal with the 
problems of harassment, assault and 
rape of women on campus. 

Although the Senate Subcommittee 
for the Safety of Women has attempted 
to deal with the increasing incidence of 
harassment and assault, it has recently 
come under criticism for issuing a warn- 
Ingjposter for distribution in all the 
women's washrooms. 

The poster Is a cartoon drawing of a 
man standing behind a door. From the 
field of perspective, the^viewer. is jnside 
the bathroom lookln^utj^tftiiis^an. 
The : drawing de^c^ii/f rather ' seedy 
Iboklng'chàractèî^î^lxlownish figure. 

This depiction is in keeping with the 
patriarchal opinion about rapists; look- 
ing slightly deranged and not being 
taken seriously. The drawing is a car- 
toon — it is no way an actual represen- 
ti^tipn.of .a rapist.,,. 



The problem^wjth^the poster is that it 
doesri.'t approacKfsexiial assault in a 
realistic manner, i"''-^- - 





"When / was h3,asicd, I jmt picked up the 
ohone under the to'let and cmVeu' campus 
security ' boi rowed tne quarter *».->m Che rapist." 



Makipg a poster and putting it in 
women's bathrooms, where there are 
no telephones with which to call the 
sexual assault nurnber, is an ineffectual, 
method of approaching any kitid of. 
solution to this serious problem. 

Once again, women are the ones 
responsible for their own safety. By 
directing the poster at women, the fact 
that men do the raping is denied. The 
only message derived from the poster is 
that it is the woman's responibility to 
seek help.- 



The sexual assault number doubles as 
the physical plant number. A male 
voice answers the phone with the 
words "physical plant". Unless a 
woman knows that this Js also the 
assault line; she will bèifectrêmely con- 
fused and think that t|j@ |^ number is 

If she can contact security, it usually 
takes the guard a minimum of half an 
hour to report to the scene. Recently at 
the Women's Union, a woman reported 
a sexual assault. It took the security 
guard forty-five minutes \o walk across 
campus and up four flights of stairs. 
When thé security guard arrived, the 
woman was faced with an additional 
problem. Not only does a woman have 
to talk to a male security guard after she 
has been assaulted by a man, but the 
man she has to report the incident to 
has little understanding of sexual 
assault, like all men, and thus does not 
understand thé needs of the woman at 
the time. 

The Senate Sub-Committee has a 
responsibility to employ more effective 
measures to deal with sexual assault on 
campus. This issue is important enough 
to warrant the creation of a specialised 
trained group of people to aid the 
woman ,\yb9>ll^vft Ijçqi, iiggçi¥w<|,. , 




Graffiti .;;fbu,nd;, in 
washrob'mr'istFlbor 



the Redpath 



Why don't you prevent the perverts get- 
ting in rather than adding to çur feari 



The reply to this was: 

Basically because this really is a man's 

world and this university is run by men. 

What do they care if women are 

molested? 

Excuse nie Mr. Rapist while I find a 
phone 

The J^^i^§^Ê^^^h"ate Sub- 
^°!^JPW^J0olyJi^G^^ in solving 
t/ie, profi/ëfMTTi^/^^^^^^^ is not : a per- 
Sprîaràttâdçiph't/ie cred^^^ 
pje lnvol\fed'6n ihe comni>ttée.:Ràt^ër 
vve /ee/ . the Senate: S^^ 
should^^ màdeawàrêàiwbrnérps reac- 
tion to^e poster and shqiild readily 
receive anyjiconstrucliVe^ldeas from all 
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McGill's blind spot 



r 



by Denise Araiche 

More and more women on the McGill 
campus are becoming victims of sexual 
harassment and assault. 

Since the beginning of September, 
there have been at least five reported 
womens' bathroom intrusions. In each 
case, a man's face appeared under the 
bathroom stall and when the woman 
screamed, he fled. 

As well, two women were sexually 
assaulted in McLennan Library by a man 
who claimed to be a palmist. In the se- 
cond incident, a full description was 
given of the aggressor. 

Although both harassers have been 
apprehended, the palmist was arrested 
and will probably not be prosecuted. 
He has been released and has often 
been seen on campus since. In 
security's eyes, these may be closed 
cases, however, they cannot be filed 
away because they are indicative of an 
on-going problem. Victims and poten- 
tial victims may still suffer because they 
have been given little thought. 

In both incidents, the victims had a 
difficult time reaching security. Students 
had called the 3000 emergency number 
listed on the posters around campus 
bathrooms issued by the Committee on 
Safety for Women. These posters were 
put up to make women aware of possi- 
ble harassment and give an emergency 
number for those women who do get 
attacked. 

Students have been apprehensive 
about campus, securit/s treatment of 
women who have been victims. Pro- 
fessor Sam Noumoff, a member of the 
Committee on Safely for Women said 
security considers three areas: what oc- 
curred, |f the alleged harasser is still in 
the vicinity, and if the person assaulted 
needs referral to a sexual assault crisis 
centre. 

According to Noumoff,. "the line bet- 
ween the emergency and non- 
emergency are not defined. There is a 
standard 3000 number which is for all 
emergencies." 

Noumoff explained why security of- 
ficials are sometimes slow to answer 
calls. "If the incident is reported im- 
mediately and if the person who com- 
mitted the assault may still be in the 
area, security will get over there quick- 
ly. When the incident Is reported a little 
while after the occurence, and if there is 
a remote possibility that the harasser 
will be caught, they (security) will take a 
report," he said. 

Andrew Rostaing, Superintendant of 
Campus Security, echoes Noumoff. "In 
some cases, the person who called 
security, called some time after. In one 
case, three-quarters of an hour, later. 
One person was; trying to look for the 
perpetrator. |t was futije for us to look 
for someone not. there. ,'yThe cir- 
cumstances differ in, èach .case," he 
said. ■ . 

The Women's Union sent a list of sug- 
gestions to Peggy Sheppard, a member 
of the Committee. for»^the>; Safety of 
Women. Thesé suggestions urge securi- 
ty to be more responsive to the victim's 
emotional needs. One of-the proposals 
included having a worriiri. answer the 
emergency line. However, presentfy 
there are no women security guards 
and the future shows no hope for 
change. 

, "They aren't hiring any new guards, 
"in fact, it was cut by. lO per'éent; If we 




bring a woman on the emergency line, 
she may be prepared to handle the sex- 
ual harassments but may not be able to 
handle the other incidents," Noumoff 
stated. 

Rostaing admitted his "security staff is 
not trained to give emotional support. 
We take the victims to the .hospital if 
they need it. But let's not exagjgerate — • 
no woman (who has been assaulted on 
campus this year) has been through a 
trauma. There are only elusive voyeurs. 



But have they done all they can do? 

Last Wednesday, members from thé 
Committee for the Safety of Women 
met with security officials to present a 
number of suggestions, many initiated 
by the Women's Union. Some of the 
ideas suggested not answering thé 
phone with "Physical Plant" but with 
"Crisis line, est-ce que je peux vous 
aidez?" or something so women who 
call know it is an emergency line. 
Professor Kay Sibbald, chairperson of 



"Lef's not exaggerate — no woman who has been 
assaulted. ..has been through a trauma^' 



"In several of the cases, the 
behaviour of women has been incom- 
prehensible. Women vvho were Intrud- 
ed on in the bathrooms didn't ask other 
women (for descriptions) who maybe 
had seen the intruder," said Rostaing. 

However, things are being done by 
security to remedy the sexual harass- 
ment problem. New lighting has been 
added to the tops of the Leacock 
building, Morris Hall, Redpath library, 
and the McConnell Engineering 
building. These new lights illuminate 
many places which were previously 
engulfed in darkness. There are *also 
posters throughout campus which give 
the 3000 number for a// emergencies. 

"We've done all we can do. From 
now on it's all up to the university. 
They've got ajl the money," said Rosta- 
ing. • ''lit'"" /'■• ; « I 'I I II t'i'. 



the Ad-hoc Committee on Sexual 
Harassment at McCill, stated, "There is 
no real definition of sexual harassment 
at McGill. Sexual Harassment can be 
from a gender slur to rape. It is 
necessary that there be some 
definition." 

That is what the Ad-Hoc Committee is 
doing now. Members are working out a 
definition on sexual harassment. Also, 
they are drafting a motion on pro- 
cedures for reporting rape they hope to 
present to Senate by January. 

However, although this draft will be 

presented to Senate relatively soon, 
Senate will. first have to put it on their 
agenda and approve it. With the 
political wrangling at McGill, this could ^ 
take a while. - . ' ■ 
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by Deiiise Araiche 
and Leela MadhavaRau 



Are the posters put up in 
the Womyn's washrooms 
by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Safety for 
Women useful? 



"The only thing I don't unders- 
tand is that if someone is in the 
washroom wfth you,' what's it 
going to do? If s a gboÀ thing In 
terms of avfareness and where 
to phone later,',' ; . - • ■ , 

' : . Coriie Slcota 
U1 Social Work 



It's useful in as far as it makes us 
aware, but it's not h.elpful.in not.;; 
having phones nearby. Publicl-*^f 
ty doesn't give us the means to^ 
get help. It provides a number, 
but no phone in close' proximi- 
ty-" - ■, . 

Louise Ciroux 
U2AI1S 



'Yes, they are liseftil: except 
that if the women are In trouble 
in the bathroom, there's no 
way to communicate — there's 
no telephone." 

: ; c. Elliott 

: UlArts 



"It might make women un- 
necessarily worried about it 
(sexual harassment, rape).- It 
gives then the idea that there's 
no privacy in the washroom." 

Bill Tait 
MBAU1 



"No, the/re giving a phone 
number which increases fear. 
There's no phone, yoii can't 

rapea.^Th^MsiepfiBcreases 
fear, if s notiisotvlrîg thé prb- 

.iblem^i^^îgl^^fW/ - 

I^hëryl Smith 




.VU2 Economies 



"No/i don't think that phoning' 
jsojjriebbdy would do much 
p||er if s (sexual harassment, 
rape),! happened. If s not a-: 
useful approach . to the prp- 



blemi ;Jtc.rnay,,îbe''rèachlngï all , 
McGill^eni^ljut if s noj^gê 

•^i}umjwj^is fôr^^^^^^ 



Irig^iYOMf W.ha% th^^^^ 
number' is for/'i^^^^ 

Glllia¥Ki(Kvcbmb 
■ U2Arts 

lly igood i^^l^t^ f! 
way it's preserited, biit it should 
be put everywhere, on the 
bulletin boards, etc. The idea Is ■ 

^"^S^^^^Nicole Raymond 
U3 French 



"They shbuprâl:b« déf^ 
the/ re ; Insulting; When ' I'nj ■ 
iplssing> I don't like to be con- : 
fronted by similitudes that ap- 
proximate a playboy joke." 

AlidaBeriin 
U3 Engincerir^gA. 
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Women of Greenham Common 

The 

Peaceful MiUtants 



by Suzy Goldenberg 

. Aggie Jakubska left her home 
in. Dorset a year ago last July, 
and>went to live in a tent 44 
miles west of Lbridon. She join- 
ed other women camping at 
the • Royal Air Force/United 
States Air Force (RAF/USAF) 
base there and became a 
member of the Greenham 
Common Peace Camp. 
Greenham is one of 103 



The camps have been 
especially crowded since 
November 16th, the d.iy the 
first of the 572 nuclear missiles 
destined lor Europe arrived at 
Greenham. The gates of the 
bases have been under near- 
constant blockade, and more 
than 300 women have been ar- 
rested. Inside, 2,000 American 
soldiers occupy the base. 
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American bases in Britain. All 
bases bear the slogan, "prompt 
to deter, quick to react." 

The camp was launched two 
years ago last September after a 
group of women trekked from 
Cardiff, Wales to Greenham. 
Once the women saw that the 
walk would not get them media 
attention, they decided to stay. 
Three other camps soon sprung 
up beside the first site, outside 
the main gate of the base. 
Although the number of 
women at the Greenham peace 
camp has since varied, there 
have never been fewer than 10 
women outside the gales of the 
airMe.r>J^U;:Ufiii^-.ii^; 



Hundreds of women are ex- 
pected to keep the vigil' until 
December 12, four years after 
the announcement th.it the 
cruise would be sited at 
Greenham. Last December, 
30,000 women formed a chain 
9 miles in diameter, encircling 
the base in protest. 

Despite an October an- 
nouncement by the British 
home secretary that trespassers 
on the base proper woiild bé 
shot, the |)CMce camp has refus- 
ed to disband, or curtail its ac- 
tions. In fact, 200 women flood- 
ed the camp following his pro- 
nouncement. Despite regular 



benders {shelters of plastic 
draped across metal poles), the 
women are determined to stay 
at Greenham. Children living at 
the camp go to the local school 
in Greenham Village. 
* jakubska first visited the. 
camp after watching a news 
broadcast of the first set of evic- 
tions"; in March 1982. She saw 
women hauled from benders,, 
structures knocked down, and- 
one woman trapped by a 
bulldozer. The next weekend, 
the self-emplo'yed sculptor 
. drove to. the camp to see virhat 
the women there needed. 

Although she was a member 
of a local peace group, Jakub- 
ska only then realized that the 
Greenham action was solely a 
women's effort. As for her 
peace group, "we sat around at 
meetings discussing the merits 
of various peace books and not 
actually talking about taking 
any action ourselves." Jakub- 
ska became convinced of the 
necessity of channelling her ef- 
forts into stopping cruise missile 
deployment, and took action. 

"They're designed to start a 
war,. And why design 
something and.deploy it if you 
don't mean to use it?" 

She decided to join the camp 
on the way home to Dorset. 
' "As I was driving the car I 
was aware of this odd feeling 
that I coiildh't pin down. I was 
aware that my face hurt. 
Because I was grinning so 
much. ..I'd found somewhere 
where I felt completely at home 
and comfortable. It was quite 
difficult to identify that because 
I'd never felt that before. That's 
what made me go back and 
decide to stay because it was 
the only place that I really 
wanted to he," she says. 

"I didn't give myself a time 
limit, I just went." 

Since her arrival, Jakubska 
has participated in several 
blockades at the eight gates of 
Greenham. In August '82, the 
women barricaded thèmselveis 
in a sentry box until civil police 
arrested them. With increasing 
regularity, the police remove 
the benders and eject , the 
■ women' frorh the base. A 'court 
order is no longer needed for 
their eviction. Women lay 
' down as if dead in front of the 
London Slock Exchange to 
show the corporate connection 
in the nuclear arms race. 
Frustiated by media inatten- 
tion, women demonstrated on 
Fleet Street and occupied 
newspaper oliices. Not a single 
ViJr^itl(^a'b'dilt^tVi1&'dér^À^Mfa\idri 



appeared in the papers. 

Jakubska had a coloured slide 
of a demonstration whic h took 
place inside Grei^niiam just 
before dawn, last January. 44 
women are dancing in a circle 
on top of a missile silo. All were 
charged, with breach of peace 
and 1mpi;isoned for 14 days. 
■ "That was an amazing im- 
age," she agrees. "It really says 
it all, you know, we dance on 
your attempts to destroy us. 
That's what was into that. That 
we're not doiiig the same thing 
back at you — we're going to 
defuse it." 

This past summer, women 
have been playing snakes and 
ladders with the barrier around 



they think about. 

"Then, well, we need a 
defence anyway. And then they 
go into well we can't do 
anything about this so why pro- 
test. The sequence of thing 
seems to go in that order." 

She says Greenham women 
have also encountered much 
opposition from people who 
remember the Second World 
War. 

"It's always people who've 
been part of World War II who 
think that's the front we have to 
present. We can't show 
weakness. They kind of. raise 
the spectre of l litler anri ap- 
peasement and negotiations 
and all the rest. They don't real- 



/*Jhàt was an amazing experience, „we 
dance upon your attempts to destroy us'' 
iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

fy seem to realize that this one 
is not gojng to be like WWII but 
maybe a bit worse because of 
all the techonological dif- 
ferences. It's going to be totally 
different and you can't use the 
standards that you used before 
for this one. You haven't got 
any chances." 
. jakubska sums up at the end 
of the interview: 

"Our first priority is the 
cruise. This particular one is the 
one we have to deal with first 
because of its first strike nature. 
But -it's only the tip of the 
iceberg, jt's the 'worst possible 
example of what the patriarchy 
can get us to, that system of op- 
pression of people not just 
women. But the mentality that 
you can actually coerce people 
into being ruled. That's what 
we're up against. We have to 
dismantle that system. And it's 
a bloody great big job but it's 
not going to be done over- 
night." 

She laughs. "We can't just 
chuck out all the men and stick 
them ■ all on shuttles so they 
could get on with it on some 
other planet and blow 
themselves up they want to. 

"But it would be much 
quicker." 



the base, breaking in however 
they can. The nine-mile fence 
was removed last- Halloween. 

For ail their inventiveness in 
slowing activity at the base, the 
women, find themselves up 
against immovable opposition. 

"The 'police that we have to 
deal with now are riot police. 
They're completely zomljified. 
.We can't get through to them 
as people. During a blockade 
you could talk to the person 
who was banging you along 
and say I'm being completely 
non-violent here. Why are you 
hurting me? We could make 
therh think that maybe they, 
weren't behaving in an ap- 
propriate manner but to so- 
meone who has been ' com- 
pletely trained to be blind and 
deaf and just be like an 
automaton there is no way you 
could get through. And it's very 
disturbing because they're like 
humans, but they're not," says 
Jakubska. 

The plant workers are equally 
unreachable: "They plug into 
their dogma. " The way to 
dismiss you is to keep at you 
parrot fashion why you're 
there. You know, 1 haveto look 
after my wife and kids. I've got 
a responsibility and that's all 
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1983: The secret politics of terror 



by Mark Smith - 

Do you begin to see, then, what kind of a world we 
are creating? It is the exact opposite of. the stupid 
Hedonistic Utopias that the old reformers imagined. A 
world of fear and treachery is torment, a world of 
trampling and being trampled upon, a world which 
will grow no less but more merciless as it refines 
/tse//'...T/iere will be no laughter, except the laugh of 
triumph over a defeated enemy. r ; 

But a/ways.. .a/ways there will be the intoxication. of 
power... Always, at every moment, there will be the 
thrill of victory, the sensation of trampling on an 
enemy who is helpless. If you want a picture of the 
future, imagine a boot stamping on à human face — for 
ever. • . 

George Orwell 
Nineteen Eighty-Four 



Mercifully, the Canadian government is one of the 
few nations which does not run its state with the aid of 
a "Thought Police" which serves to quickly ex- 
tinguish any outbreak of independent thought. . 

It is unfortunqte the activities of the Russian KGB 
and countless other national "security" services show 
that these services exist primarily for the suppression 
of free thought and the elimination of those who seek 
to change the existing government. The ubiquity and 
regularity of the oppression of thè' Individual for 
"thought crimes" is alarming. 

In 1982, Amnesty International documented 117 
countries responsible for imprisoning, torturing or kill- 
ing their citizens for political reasons. Nations from 
the West and the East; from the first, second andlhird 
wodds; "democratic" ar^d totalitarian states; com- 
munist, capitalist. and socialist nations; all must take 
the blame ■ 'for tr ^ u-tj- 
phenomenon. 

The frightening 
countrj^Sjof the v^rld, , J.. - ^-^ 

l[-vioJenr6pRo^ion to 





worldwide 

xemplifi^^ most 
efpj^fàtif caj^ be|r/ested 




"...beaten by the Tamil Nadu po|ice...a horseshoe 
nailed to his feet, a roller applied to his legs and the 
nerves of his legs cut." . 

EL SALVADOR: In March 1981, a group of people 
who had survived arrest by the Salvadoran security 
forces were located by AI and told "...of being sub- 
jected to electric shocks, beatings and the use of 
hallucogenic drugs in attempts to obtain confessions 
of supportfoLihe^opposilion. Photos of one young 
teacbef Flotes, who like the others had not 

cl^rgea, sh dlKfad j^rge areas of burnt and scar- 
regilesll.. Where fpaffl^BBinterroRatGrs had thrown ' 
suft)huHc acid.'i 

_ ...JIAr^iis'ÇîfuSffSraSfeler of the union of 
worms of Wie CbloniçianVvqlkcïtfConjDany was de- 




in Honduras, Colombia, Paraguay, Argentina, thei 
Phillipines, Pakistan, Iraq, Uganda, Ethiopia, and 
Namibia, says AI. 

The most serious violations of human rights have 
occurred in El Salvador atîd Guatemala. In El 
Salvador, during 1982, AI believes thousands of peo- 
ple were tortured and killed. Their 1983 report in- 
dicated "...all branches of the security forces were in- 
volved in systematic and widespread torture, abduc- 
tions and killings of men, women and children, and 
that these abuses were an established government 
program." 

A similar situation was reported in Guatemala. Ac- 
cording to AI, "official security units were responsible 
for the vast majority of the thousands of extrajudicial 
killings and 'disappearances' that were recorded in 
1982". 

The Federation Internationale des Droits de 
l'Homme (FIDH) announced this November that 
15,000 have disappeared or been killed since March 
1982 in Guatemala. FIDH also stated that right-wing 
para-military squads have another thousand political 
prisoners in their hands condemned to die. 

In" Syria, govermment forces were said to have seal- 
ed off the town of Hama, levelled it, and killed 
thousands of its inhabitants last year. The action was 
provoked by government clashes with the rebel 
Muslim brotherhood allegedly based within the town. 
AI said, "unofficial estimates put the number of dead 
at over 10,000." 

The Iranian government is known to have executed 
2616 people in 1981. In its 1982 report, AI stated this 
figure "should be regarded as a minimum .figure," 
and added that "The sharp increase in executions 
from June 1981 was accompanied by growing conflict 
between supporters of the ruling Islamic Republican 
Party and its opponents..." • 

On September 8, 1983 the People's Mojahedin 
Organisation of Iran published the names and exact 
details of 7,746 political executions that have been 
carried out in Iran since the revolution. AI has since 
endorsed the authenticity of this figure; 

Such brutal methods are not efficient, however, as 
they create a state of continuous warfare within the 
country. Soviet bloc nations have much more effec- 
tively eliminated political opposition by employing 
modern scientific techniques to "re-educate" 
dissenters. Less blood loss results and their methods 
prove more successful at breaking the human spirit. 
982 AI learned of at least 200 people arrested in 
"...solély for expressing views — political, 
or nationalist 
s." 
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Calling for siientific politicians 




Timmon Just, a research assis- 
tant of Thomas Edison, once 
watched the great inventor 
search determinedly for a tiny 
pin he had dropped on the 
laboratory floor, for three'days 
and nights without sleeping. 

When Edison firtally found 
the'pinj JiJSt asked him why he 
had wasted so much time look- 
ing for. it instead of getting a 
new one. Edison,' with the 
almost invisible pin in his hand 
replied solemnly, "I must 
always accomplish what I set 
out to do." 

Private jokes prevailed in 
Edison's lab of the inventor's 
relentless three-day search for 
the five-cent pin. However, 
Edison used that same pin as 
the needle to build the world's 
first phonograph. 
' Edison's determination is one 
of the qualities wh.ich con- 
tributes to the success of an in- 
ventor or' scientist. Unfor- 
tuhately, many scientists who 
possess and use this qualities in 
the laboratory are not using it in 
what is becoming an eqùally 
important setting — the political 
front, ' 



The reasons for the scientist 
to become involved in politics 
are no longer rncre idle in- 
terests. More and more, 
science is being used as a tool 
to generate power. No one can 
deny the benefits society has 
gained from science, but all too 
often, important scientific 
discoveries which should, have 
been used to improve society, 
have been used to destroy it in- 
stead. 

There is good reason for the 
increasing public distrust of the 
scientist as a person who carries 
technology too far. Most ob- 
viously, the public relates 
science to the establishment of 
military power using scientific 
discoveries to build • nuclear 
weapons'. Do scientists actually 
desire that their work be used 
to develop military might? 
Almost certainly not. But the 
scientist's passive control over 
the use of his or her discovery 
often' gives the public the 
reason to think so. 

It is time that scientists 
become not political scientists, 
blit rather, scientists who are 
political. They must take a 



stand to insure that scientific 
discoveries and science funds 
are channeled into goals aimud 
at economic recovery and not 
at acquiring military might. This 
is especially important -in the 
U.S. and Canada where scien- 
tists must become /nore involv- 
ed in scieriiiifi^legislation. ' 

In the Càrfadiân parliament, 
only six of two hundred eighty- 
two (or two per cent) of the 
elected members have a degree 
in science or engineering. 
Almost all of the chief officers, 
deciding on' how research 
dollars are spent and what will 
be done with important 
discoveries, are people who 
know little or nothing about 
science. Where are the people 
who are making these 
discoveries — the scientists and 
the engineers? Why aren't they 
taking a more active role in the 
running ot this nation? 

To say this problem is as 
dramatic in other, countries is 
not strictly true. In Germany, 
the parliament includes 
seventy-one scientists and 
engineers (14 per cent of the 
total). In England, 12 per cent 



hold science or engineering 
degrees. . Gerard Fairlough of 
Britain, who holds a Ph.D. in 
physics, has been (particularly 
adamcnt and successful in 
diverting funds to non-military 
and useful research ventures. 

But everyone can learn a 
lesson from the mighty 
economic country of lap.in. Fif- 
ty per cent of the senior civil 
servants have engineering 
qualifications! 

The U.S., although having a 
higher percentage of scientists 
on their government line-up. 
(five per cent) than Canada, is 
in a more crucial position due 
to its greater involvement in 
military explojtcition of 
research. Indeed, defense- 
relatecl research has increased 
at U.S. universities and shows 
no signs, of leveling off. This 



research has university pro- 
fessors complaining that 
billions of precious dollars 
which could be used in impor- 
tant pure and a()plied research 
are instead being used to " 
build bombs". Why aren't 
these professors taking a more 
active stanjrl to stop this 
research if they are so 
dissatisfied with it? 

There is no question that 
science and power go together. 
However, it is becoming more 
apparent that for .i n.ilion to 
prosper, this power must l)e the 
power of economic stability 
and strength, not just the power 
of military might. Hopefully in 
the future, scientists will take a 
more aggressive role in ensur- 
ing that science as a tool of 
power is used wisely. 

. Heather Pcniuk 




Le Mouvement et les étudiants-es 



par Jocelyne liioie,> r;" 
. L'objectif principal du 
mouvement étudiant en 1983 
était de remobiliser les étu- 
dlant(e)s du Québec pour faire 
\face à la crise. 

Par contre,. les dirigeants du 
mouvement ont eu de la dif- 
ficulté à obtenir la coopération 
des étudiant(e)s. Ce problème 
est causé par différents facteurs: 
le pluï important étant lesi 
associations étudiantes. 

Les associations étudiantes 
anglophones présentent, un 
j!)roblème particulier. Elles ont 
l'habitude de "régler" leurs 
problèmes sans chercher à 
mobiliser leurs membres. En ce 
sens, les francophones ont sou- 
vent fait preuve d'une plus 
grande politisation. 

L'Université McGill est un 
bon exemple de ce manque de 
participation. L'année dernière, 
pendant .; le^ > élections à 



l'association étudiante,; seule- 
ment,^l.^jjpour cent des étu- 
diant(e)Vont voté. 

Selon Peter Wheeland, 
secrétaire d'information à 
l'Asiociation Nationale des 
Etudiants-es du Québec 
(ANEQ): "Les associations 
anglophones se réunissent sou- 
vent, mais peu d'étudiants se 
rendent aux réunions. De plus, 
elles . nè s'adressent jamais 
directement', aux étudiants, 
alors que les associations fran- 
cophones les rejoignent au 
moyen . d'assemblées 
générales." 

Guy Bédard, ex-membre de 
l'exécutif dç . l'Association 
Générale des Etudiants de 
l'Université du Québec à Mon- 
tréal (AGEUQAM) a déclaré 
que: "il est juste de dire .que les 
étudiants francophones sont in- 
fluencés par les années 7Q*)liOr- 



squ'il y a des assemblées 
générales, plusieurs étudiants 
s'y rendent, surtout quand la 
réunion porte sur le Front Com- 
mun." 

Patrick Gagnon, Vice Prési- 
dent des Affaires Externes de la 
Société Etudiante de McGill a 
fortement contesté les dires de 
Wheeland. "Je ne crois pas que 
le problème vienne des 
sociétés étudiantes, qu'elles 
soient anglophones ou fran- 
cophones. Le problème, c'est 
qu'il, n'y a pas de travail. Les 
étudiants d'aujourd'hui sont 
plus sérieux et ils veulent des 
emplois." 

Les dirigearits des associa- 
tions étudiantes ont l'espoir 
que 1984 sera différent. 

Le Rassemblement des 
Associations Etudiantes Univer- 
sitaires (RAEU) a plusieurs pro- 
jets pour 1984, Iji^r] dj^qj^ çon-.. 



cernant les Centres Etudiants de 
Service Communautaire 
(CESQ, . 

En septembre dernier, 3 cen- 
tres ouvraient à l'Université du 
Québec à Hull.à l'Université 
Laval à Québec et à l'Université 
de Montréal. RAEU a financé ce 
projet. ; 

L' ANEQ n'est pas d'accord 
avec le projet du RAEU. Ces 
deux associations, depuis 1979, 
n'ont pas les mêmes idéologies, 
le RAEU prônant une politique 
de conciliation avec le 
gouvernement, l'ANEQ met- 
tant l'accent sur la nécessité de 
mobiliser pour protéger les 
droits des étudiant{e)s. 

Selon Wheeland: "ces CESC 
vont créer plus de chômage 
parce que les.géns qui veulent 
de l'aide vont préférer 
..demandée l^^ssist^pçe^^dç,^ 
il .ir.'-.Mii'e c'-j'o .>Vi'>tv!oii'',r 



jeunes qui sont aux CESC plutôt 
que d'employer des jeunes qui 
veulent de l'argent." 

L'ANEQ a été crée en 1975 et 
ses tendances gauchistes ont 
déplu au RAEU. Par contre, de 
plus en plus les associations 
étudiantes semblent préférer 1' 
ANEQ au RAEU. 

Selon Wheeland: "Depuis 
1981, 3 associations étudiantes 
ont quitté le RAEU pour se join- 
dre à l'ANEQ." 

L'association étudiante de 

l'Université McGill fait partie de 
ces 8 associations, ainsi que 
celle de Concordia. 

L'ANEQ a l'intention, en 
1984, de sensibiliser les étu- 
diant(e)s en. leur démontrant 
qu'ils doivent se battre pour 
leurs droits politiques et 
• sociaux.( i j. il ;•..,/ i.'.oj. 



The profit motive university 



The McCill 
money from 



professors got 
the National 
Science and Engineering; 
Research Council (NSERC), and' 
the Medical Research Council 
(MRC). They spent part of 
DeVoe's $83,000 and Hoi- 
bcin's $45,000 grants (totals for 
three years), money intended 
for research into bacterial cell 
division and meningitis, to 
employ a research chemist, Dr. 
Chung-Fai Yam. Yam's work 
since May '62, amply funded 
with the grants, has been pure 
chemistry.. 

• Concordia Vice-Principal 
Academic John Daniel noted 
.that NSERC and MRC money is 
intended for 
"curiosity-oriented" research," 
which generally" leads to 



by Karen Bastow 
and Peter Kuilenbrouwer 
• Bad publicity forced DeVoe- 
Holbein (Canada) Inc. to move 
its private laboratory off cam- 
pus a week ago and the Board 
of Coverners to transfer its 
shares in DeVoe-Holbein Inter- 
national to an independent 
trust company Monday. But 
McCill University continues to 
employ the company's presi- 
dent, Bruce Holbein, and Vice- 
President, Irving DeVoe. 

Universities across thè United 
'states and even Concordia, in 
Montréal, have recognised the 
conflict of interest that ensues 
when professors pursue cor- 
porate profits from inventions 
discovered during .- academic 
research. Policy at Yale, Har- 
vard, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and other 
large research-oriented univer- 
sities is to request professors 
.give up their teaching and 
research posts when they get 
"substantially involved in a 
^ company." 

"I doubt that a faculty 
member can devote the time 
and energy a university re- 
quires and also pursue a 
substantial involvement in an 
outside company," Yale Presi- 
dent A. Bartielt Ciamaiti told 
students at a welcome address 

A recCTt^^i^Y^ Times 
magazine article noted "when 
Walter Gilbert of Harvard 
University took an executive 
position with BIOGEN, a 
genetics research firm. Harvard 
told Gilbert to "give up his 
tenured chair or the com- 
pany." In McCill'scase, DeVoe 
and Holbein formed several of 
their own companies and hold 
executive (xisitions on the com- 
panies' board of directors. 

American universities also 
have stricter policies on paten- 
ting inventions. The guidelines 
are designed to ensure that 
universities which have provid- 
ed facilities for discoveries 
receive their fair share of in- 
come when research turns out 
a profitable inventiori. 

While McCill's Patent Policy 
maintains the university's right 
to 20 per cent of any net in- 
come to the inventors, Nathar 
Moss, secretary of the Board of 

Governors, admitted Monday . , ,. . , v /• j. 
McGill owns "less than six per publication of the findings that 
cent of the total shares outstari- all may share in them. DeVoe 
dina" in DeVoes' and Hoi- and Holbein had their work 
beins' companies.. . done Jn^utmost secrecy, asking 

^ •• vV; in.?'' government-paid, 

Massachuss'etV" VC'énëràr- étnp^^ sign strict non-' 

Hospital (MCH), part of MIT, disclosure agreements, 
has an agreement , with : By contrast, the policy of 
Hoescht, a German , chemical : Washington University has 
firm. MGH "has it written hlo^.jîMn, information, 
the contract that any. Invention ""'buTt^rathè to' hiivé' university 
made by researchers funded researchers submit their papers 



carried out a thorough cani- 
paign to make it a better place 
for research. At that time, he 
abolished the Clinical 
Diagnostic Service, a lab which 
tested blood swabs — and 
made money for the depart- 
nient — • because^ it conflicted 
with academic priorities. 

DeVoe and Holbein conceiv- 
ed their invention in November • 
1980, according to Holbein's' 
sworn testimony in Québec 
Superior Court last week. They 
began officially developing it in 
February 1982 in DeVoe's 
academic lab on the sixth floor 
of the Microbiology building. 
One Microbiology student told 
the Daily, "We knew what was- 
the company lab and what was . 
the academic lab. A/lbe thing ' 



different. - Dapiel said. 
"Recently a faculty member op- 
proached me wanting to rent 
lab space for research in ap- 
plied science. We refused. We; 
are very tough on this sort of 
thing." 

DeVoe and Holbein locked 
away a variety of technical tods 
in their private lab, including 
two refrigerators from the 
academic lab, several fraction 
collectors and other equip- 
ment. The private lab took up 
more and more of their time. 
"When Yam (the company's 
chemist) first came, DeVoe was ■ 
still interested in what his 
students were doing," said a' 
student who asked not to be 
nSmed. "But.by the'summer'of 
1982, his interest in the 




exclusively by Hoescht would 
result in exclusive licences to 
Hoescht, vv/fh Mass General re- 
taining the patent." McGill has 
I no patent rights on the inven- 
, tions developed by professors 
DeVoc and Holbein with 
federal government, i research 
money. 



before they are published. The 
funding company, in this case 
Monsanto, has the right to re- 
quest delay of publication "for 
a brief period." (N.Y.Times, 
Sept. 83). 

In 1978 when DeVoe first 
^became • chair-- of- ' 'the ■. 
Microbiology department,- he 



got to be a big operation, it was 
j'ust like a cancer that took over. 
The students were just getting 
pushed to the side." 

They formalised . this agree- 
ment in lanuary 1983 when they 
began renting lab space at 
McGill. While at American 
universities negotiations over 
rental of private lab space lead 
to 'complex, specific 
agreements, at McGill, the ad- 
ministration agreed as soon as 
possible to get what benefit it 
could from a lab which was 
already there. The rental agree- 
ment was passed as a rcsolulion 
by the Board of Governers and 
only later was drawn up into 
■written form. ' 

At Concordia things arc also 



academic lab was rq^lly disap- 
pearing. You'd go in to talk 
about your data and your 
research and he would be tell- 
ing you about how he was go- . 
ing to earn a million dollars." 

Holbein, who still has several 
graduate students, has had ' 
them teach at least 12 of his 
undergraduate lectures. 
Microbiology professor Fred Ar- 
chibald said, "Two or three lec- 
tures is as much as a grad stu- 
dent should have to teach. Hol- 
bein has two graduate students 
teaching his courses. Quite a 
few courses arc given by peo- 
ple other than Holbein. I would 
think that's not a normal situa- 
tion." - M ..... , . ■. I IL. 

D<'iniel, commenting on the 



DeVoe-Holbein situation, said, 
"Powerful people make things 
happen in research. Univer- 
sities must make sure that the 
entrepreneurs don't set up per- 
son'al dictatorships in depart- 
nients," 

'^iThis year DeVoe hired 
secretaries Karen Jacques and 
Micheline Morano for. $24,000 
a year. Both continued to 
recieve $17,000 annually from 
McCill, on to DeVoe-Holbein 
Inc.'s payroll. Professors were 
forced to wait longer than usual 
to get manuscripts typed, 
though they had no idea the 
secretaries worked for the com-' 
. pany. The secrataries no longer 
are on the company payroll.. 
When the Daily called the 
DeVoe-Holbein Montréal office 
asking for Morano. The 
response was, "She doesn't . 
work for us anymore." 

The Microbiology depart- 
ment's chief technician, Peter 
Broderick, working together 
with Yam, spent much of his 
time testing DeVoe and Hol- 
bein's invention. Broderick was 
later accused of disloyalty — 
suspected of talking to 
reporters — and will lose his job 
with the department December . 
15. 

Daniel said Concordia's ad- 
ministration "runs a somewhat 
tighter ship" than McGill. "I 
found the publicity this 
(DeVoe-Holbein) case had very 
helpful," Daniel said.' "It takes 
• press coverage to make people 
aware of the issues. People will 
realise universities are there 
basically to use public funds for 
public purposes, and you have 
to be very careful when private 
interests get involved." 

McGill's response to the con- ' 
flicts created by DeVoe-' 
Holbein's corporate involve- 
ment has been to create the 
Academic-Industrial Relation- 
ships Review committe, con- 
duct an audit on the money 
spent (led by V.P. Research 
Gordon Maclachlan, who ap- 
proved the funds to begin 
with), and negotiate a one;year 
unpaid leave of absence for 
DeVoe. 

Following the example set by 
American universities for con- 
flicts of interest,- where pro- 
.fessors were asked to leave, 
would be appropriate for Pro- 
fessors DeVoe and Holbein. A 
public inquiry to look into the 
abuse, of money, power, arid 
trust by the two professors, as 
the McGill Faculty Union asked 
last week, is necessary to begin 
to restore some confidence in 
the ethics of the entire universi- 
ty. McGill should provide com- 
pensation to those students and 
faculty members whose 
academic careers have been 
damaged by DeVoe and Hol- 
bein. . 

, McGill administrators con- 
Hnue to evade the truth, prefer- 
ring instead to collegially con- 
lain an affair which has 
multiplied beyond the. bounds 
of University control. 
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The surveillance machinery of the m( 




by Albert Nerenberg 

The technology available 
for Canadian* police to 
watch the private lives of 
Canadians has in many 
ways already outstripped 
George Orwell's science- 
fiction prophecy 
"Thought Police." 

Hollywood stereotypes 
of old-time polfo^^ In- 
vestigators, ^"'crlme 
technologists, lab • techni- 
cians, and photographers 
are real, but they are now 
working alongside 
biologists, physicists, 
chemists, engineers, com- 
puter programmers, and 
researchers. State 
surveillance in Canada in- 
volves a quasi-clandestine 
array of related high-tech 
manufacturers, govern- 
ment intelligence agencies, 
the RCMP, local and pro- 
vincial police forces, tac- 
tical military units, and Bell 
telephone company. 
Surveillance science is ad- 
varKing well ahead of its 
public documentation. The 
technology is applied with 
the knowledge that an 
unaware public increases 
the effectiveness of 
surveillance devices. 

Contrary to common 
belief, phone taps are com- 
pletely silent and easily. 



available to the police and 
RCMP. You would never 
know from mysterious 
'clicks' on your phone line 
that you are being tapped. 
Phones can be monitored 
by someone simply pun- 
ching in numbers on a 
video display terminal at a 
telephone exchange miles 
away. ' 

Authorisations for a tap 
are made under the Privacy 
Act and can be obtained 
from Supreme or Superior 
court judges. An authorisa- 
tion targets an individual — 
not a particular phone. For 
some police, authorisations 
are an easily ignored for- 
mality. In fact, it would 
seem the police can tap a 
phone whenever they want 
to. An authorisation need 
only be applied when 
gathering evidence for a 
legal proceeding. 

Sergeant • Normandie of 
Montréal RCMP insists that 
all Montréal. iRCMPiwire- 
taps have been authorised. 
"It's always done," he said, 
"We must conform to the 
law." 

The law, however, does 
not demand authorisation 
nor make unauthorised 
wire-taps illegal. The 
criminal code states that 
"the mere Installation of 
the recording device (wire- 
tap) does not constitute an 
interception. This where 
the installation is made 
prior to the granting of the 
authorisation, intercepts 
made subsequent to the 
granting of an authorisation 
are not rendered. 
.unlawful." 

Taps are set up with 
recording equipment and 
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patched Jluoughàv^echn^ 
clans usually wortcingintKe 
security department of Bell 
telephone. A manager of 
Bell security Montréal 
refused to discuss whether 
the RCMP went through 
Bell for wire-taps saying, 
"we don't communicate 
information over the 
phone. I won't answer that 
over the phone." 

RECORDING 

For most wire-taps, a 
'master tape' is recorded 
and held for evidence. In a. 
separate room, police of- 
ficers listen to the 'slave' 
recorder. An interception 
device logs the calendar 
date and the time of the. 
call. ' jj^/^jnffliV 

When someone takes the 
target phone off the hook, 
the drop in voltage ac- 
tivates the tape recorder 
without a sound. The same 
thing will happen when the 
phone rings. There is no 
way to know the/ re listen- 
ing to you. 

In the U.S., a major 
development in the level of 
police access to the 
telephone system came 
with'the impjementation of 
tlie'Béirùni't-pricmg system, 
'dxpected 'soon Jn,Canada..: 



Under the new system, Bell 
computers automatically 
record the time at which 
every call is made, its dura- 
tion, the telephone number 
from which it was made, 
and the number called. 
What this does is give the 
police almost instan- 
taneous access to records 
of every telephone conver- 
sation made. By merely 
making a polite and infor- 
mal request to the 
telephone company, they 
can monitor the whole net- 
work of phone com- 
munications and compile 
statistics on the behaviour 
of people and organisations 
whom they suspect. 

The technology exists for 
thousands of lines to be in- 
tercepted by computer. For 
example, the U.S. National 
Security Administration, 
(NSA) monitors by com- 
puter all overseas calls from 
the United States and many 
long distance calls within 
the country. 

The changeover from 
cable to microwave 
transmission has made 
almost all long distance 
calls subject to eavesdropp- 
ing. The NSA and the 
Soviet KGB already routine- 
ly monitors millions of calls 
a year using computer pro- 
cessing systems. 

In the U.S., Bell 
Telephone has the right to 
tap any individual's line 
suspected of telephone 
fraud. Bell can answer any 
accusations of illegal wire- 
tapping by pointing to the 
telephone fraud law. Bell 
security in Montréal is 
unaware; of any such law in 
Canada. 

in many cases, police are 
financing the development 
of phone-tapping 
technology. Telecom, a 
division of Mitel Inc., is 
developing a computer- 
based wire-tap for the 
RCMP.; ; . , , , 
'Taps are not limited to 



phones are tapped in case 
a person under surveillance 
should use one. 

An indication of the 
widespread use of wire-tap 
is the fact that some thirty 
people received notices 
that their phones had been 
tapped during the in- 
vestigation of the Litton 
bombing last year. 

According to Federal 
regulations, within ninety 
days of ending an authoris- 
ed wire-tap, the police 
must notify the person with 
whom the target phone is 
registered. In fact, judges 
can keep extending the 
ninety day period to infini- 
ty. It's worth remembering 
that nobody except the 
RCMP knows how many 
wire-taps proceed without 
authorisation. 

VOICE IDENTIFICATION 

: There are : two known 
methods police use to 
postively identify a par- 
ticular person's voice. 

The first is by using a 
linguist. Police linguists are 
trained professionally to 
recognise the timbre, ac- 
cent, and various character 
of speech. The linguist can 
testify in court that a recor- 



sound of a voice into a 
printed readout unique to 
that person's voice. If 
recorded under good con- 
ditions the voice will 
always produce the same 
read-out, allowing for 
positive identification. No 
two people have the same 
read-out. Poor conditions 
are still a hindrance to the 
system, a complication 
which new technology 
should overcome. 

HANDWRITING 

Handwriting can be used 
to prove Identity. 
Psychological studies of 
handwriting can determine 
whether a person is under 
the influence of drugs, 
alcohol,^vthreat, or fear. 
Fear, In "particular, is easily 
identifiable in jagged and 
erratic writing. 

MICRO-TRACING 

Micro-tracing, ostensibly 
a field of criminology, is 
particularity far-reaching in 
its significance for 
surveillance. 

Micro-tracing involves 
the, tracking of specific 
materials in order to link a 
person to an event or 
crime. On this planet, there 
is practically no object 
which is not covered by 
dust. Police now have 
equipment to trace textile 
fibres in clothing, hair, 
paint, or glass splinters; 
dust or dirt traces; plant 
particles clinging to 
clothing, tools or other ob- 
jects. Micro-tracing can be 
the salvation for investiga- 
tionsiwherérvexaminationsjltli 
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ding made by police is in- 
deed the voice of the ac- 
cused. 

A method known as a 
'sound spectrograph', 
developed by Mr. Kersta, a 
physicist, has also been us- 
ed in U.S._ courts. The spec- 
tograph; ,wprks'i by elec 



are only possible vi 

microscopically or by tn 

chemical analysis. — 

Micro-tracing is currently 

used by Swiss and German m 

police forces to solve p< 

murder cases and to su 

monitor political organisa- , ^ al 

^ itiqris. ; jMicrortraces, .tould • w 
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ove anyone wa 
lywhere doing almost any 
irticular thing. Micro' 
icing can determine your 
icupation and where you 
e. Police can make a 
cord of your activities: 
>. plastic traces to show 
lu've been playing video 
mes; chalk dust to prove 
lU were in a classroom; 
meone else's sweat on 
e surface of your skin to 
ove you've been having 
X (and by chemical 
alysis, the sex of your 
rtner). They can tell 
liether you've been 
inking, taking -drugs, or 
inting n.exp.loslyes^and 
Èassinating world'leàdêirs. 
Micro-tracing gives 
ilice the freedom to ex- 
ircise a° tremendous 
iwer to accumulate and 
mipulate information. 

LASERS 

Rooms no longer have to 
! entered to be bugged. 
>r the state, laser 
chnology developed in 
e last five years could 
nder the traditional room 
ug* obsolete. 
Police outside the house 

apartinent of a person 
ider surveillance focus a 
rely visible laser beam on 
window of the building, 
cause of its nature, glass 
very sensitive to vibra- 
ins. Vibrations, produced 

a conversation, cause 
e refleàing laser beani to 
fract. Upon returning to 
B police receiver, the 
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bratidns are decoded and 
mslated back into sound 
voices. 

if this process can be 
ade cheaper and more 
)rtable it will allow 
rveillance agents to go 
i.out their jobs unfettered, . 
ith casual conveWence,* 
iùHës'yv^-of JsWsy^l 



technology. Meanwhile, 
people will never again be 
able to be certain of their 
privacy. 

People who, for any 
reason, wish to have a 
room swept for traditional 
bugs will discover that in 
Montréal it costs at least 
$2000 per room. 

SATELLITES 

The U.S. government 
claims to be able to ac- 
curately estimate the yield 
of the Soviet wheat crop by 
space satellite. Satellites in 
orbit around the planet can 
relay photographic 
representations of in- 
dividual grains on a single 
stock of wheat. If this is 
true, it's doubtful that 
satellite vision is presently 
solely devoted to examin- 
ing microscopic portions of 
a harvest. If the process 
becomes more affordable 
and sophisticated, we can 
expect a future where the 
entire surface of the earth 
can be scanned for 
'suspicious' activities. 



Documentation 

Much of the information 
on Micro-Tracing, Voice 
Identification, and Laser 
surveillance contained in 

this article, is based on il- 
legal studies done on Swiss 
and West German police, 
and therefore is not 
credited. Although Cana- 
dian police are not yet as 
advanced in applied 
surveillance techniques. 
Western police forces fre- 
quently co-operate to 
distribute this technology 
artiong themselves. 
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The 'Civilianisation' 
of the RCMP 



by Albert Nerent^rg 

Romping out ot^me Arthurian legénd, Canada's 
secret police, the RCMP, still maintaids a dubious 
reputation as a fraternity of braveX courteous 
gentlemen of the IgwNjespite their present state. 
Government faith in the R6MP has faltered as proof of 
corruption and misuse of power has bee\ brought 
against the service by Federal enquiries, iœmoving 
the tarnish from Canada's untoiMiable MounVies may 
be one of the main motives behincKthe creatioA of the 
new "civilian" Canadian Security Imelligence Service 
(CSIS). 

The formation of the CSIS should iniîVite a gr^ual 
ttonsfer of present RCMP staff to form the»core omhe 
newtàvilian agency. Just what is meant by Vhe 
"civilianisat!Sli*f>QtCanadian security intelligèqce h\s 
been cause for tiinnStHa^arliament. 

Civilianisation is not a woralrj-th^nglish langù^ei 
The "civilians" who will run the semCe««ii|lnot wear\ 
uniforins. or have "Sergeant" or "InspectoP^Hsefgre 
t heir namos< But their mandate wi ll probably amount 
few changes from that of current RCMP Intelligence. 
On duty, RCMP officers have already provej 
themselves capable of discarding the bright red sui| 
big hats, guns and simulated thighs, and then pretf 
ding to be younbasic average guy with short hair, 
new ageiil^^J^lsb have many of the special /eg^l 
provisiorispccorded to the RCMP, plus a few mo/e. 
WWhat is the difference? ' 

Bill C-157, the legislation for creating theyâgeAcy, 
threatens citizen^ with a penalty of five year/ or more 
for disclosing the identity of an agent or informer 
employed by the CSIS. This puts anyone who has 
been the victirn of illegal activities by CSIS; or suspects 
them of such^'in a difficult position. AIMisciosures of 
illegal actions by CSIS agents, according to /he Bill, 
would be the sole responsibility of th/Director of the 
Security service. 

At thë same time, the Bilj gives agiénts the/legal right 
"to take such reasonable actionv^as are /eàsonably 
necessary to enable them to perform their duties." 
Bill C-157 makes any citizen suspect if he/she is work- 



S^; .V- 

Ing for the "overthrow of the Canadiafi government.' 
Citizéns are alio liable for investigadon if involved in 
an organisation working for the oyérthrow of the most 
repressive fo/eign dictatorship.^ 

RCMP smarter than me government 
Something quite like the GblS may already be in ex- 
istence. Ayiittle known ROvlP organisation — the Na- 
tional Ct'me Intelligenc^Section (NCIS) has entered 
the domestic intelligence field. 



An ir^vestigation/by the Vancouver Civil Liberties 
ActiorySecurity Broject (CLASP) has founâ that the the 
Intellicence Spction has gone well beyond its man- 
date ^f comoatting organised crime and has been 
gathering uf'^o'^'natioh on political activist groups of 
both the^ft and the right for at least two years, 
'ollowing four years of investigation by the 
Qisnald and Keable Commissions, the RCMP saw 
tHo^ederal government announce in August, 1981, 
at the RCMP security service would be split off Into 
ilianjeryice. RCMP pfficen were quietly moVed 
frhm theleOTritTHseivige^o^ Intelligence Section, i 
TRSyNational CrlrneTmeingenee-Sectioi^ small 
detacmhents in the major Canadian cities 
friendly tifeswith local police forces. In the last five 
years they nave re-organised and are much . more 
decentralised tnan they were in 1978. They have in- 
tegrated with locaKRCMP detachments while main- 
taining their own liniss of communication. The In- 
telligence Section has fit^^on 1 .8 million Canadians. 

Members frequently watbh public demonstrations 
for 'terrorists' and 'suspiciousSsplitical organisations. 
When the Queen visited Vancoutw, Intelligence sec- 
tion officers moved among the crÏN^ds looking for 
'kooks', according to CLASP. 

The NCIS frequently videotape>sJ>olitical 
demonstrations for familiar faces. The Ku Kiux Klan 
has alleged that members have been harassetrhv In- 
telligence Section agents. Intelligence SectionNtf- 
ficers, according to CLASP, are known to , 
establishing a "strike force" to monitor unions for il- 
legal activities. 



The FBI is training 
Canadian police 



by Albert Nerenberg 

The FBI has been training specially selected Cana- 
dian policemen in surveillance, anti-terrorism, and 
manipulation of the media and police unions. The 
training is free. The FBI pays all expenses except travel 
for the lucky Canadians chosén for the twelve week 
courses. 

According to Frank Barbetta of the Metro Toronto 
Police, "the United States Department of Justice does 
not charge us any money for our officers attending the 
courses." (December 23rd 1977, Ottawa Journal) 

The FBI courses can be passports V6"prombtion for 
the Canadians involvied. While it may seem legitimate 
to offer free training to U.S. police forces, extending 
the same opportunities to foreigners strongly hints at 
the FBI's larger interest in police activity in Canada. 
Meanwhile, Canadian policemen remain indebted to 
the FBI for the experience. 

Here are some of the courses offered by the FBI Na- 
tional Academy to Canadian Police according to the 
Civil Liberties Action Security Project (a Vancouver 



scientific basis of surveillance photography and its 
practical applications to law enforcement." 
006 INTRODUCTION TO EXPLOSIVES AND 
CLANDESTINE DEVICES: "To introduce the student 
to a basic knowledge of and recognition of explosives, 
both military and commercial. The course will also 
consider the effects of explosions, fusing systems, 
clandestine devices and incendiary devices." 
018 TERRORISM:"This course presents an overview 
of terrorist groups. Psychological factors, police tac- 
tics and weapons which have been used sucessfully to 
counter terrorist attacks will be featured." 
CECI 372 MASS MEDIA AND THE POLICE: "This 
course will explore the role of the mass media in our 
society with particular emphasis on the relationship of 
the media to the law enforcement agency. Examina- 
tion of the nature of the media and the development* 
of appropriate law enforcement policy will be crucial 
to the (heme of the course." 
CECI 380 POLICE UNIONS: "Provides the student 
with a broad understanding of police unions, their im- 
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by Albert Nerehberg 

The technology available 
for Canadian' police to 
watch the private lives of 
Canadians has in many 
ways already outstripped 
George Orwell's science- 
fiction prophecy 
"Thought Police." 

Hollywood stereotypes 
of old-time police in- 
vestigators, crime 
technologists, lab techni- 
cians, and photographers 
are real, but they are now 
working alongside 
biologists, physicists, 
chemists, engineers, com- 
puter programmers, and 
researchers. State 
surveillance in Canada in- 
volves a quasi-clandestine 
array of related high-tech 
manufacturers, govern- 
ment intelligence agencies, 
the RCMP, local and pro- 
vincial police forces, tac- 
tical military units, and Bell 
telephone company. 
Surveillance science is ad- 
vancing well ahead of its 
public documentation. The 
technology is applied vyith 
the knowledge that an 
unaware public increases 
the effectiveness of 
surveillance devices. 

WIRE-TAPPING 

Contrary to common 
belief, phone taps are com- 
^silentjâLand, 
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Sergeant * Norm< 
Montréal RCMP in 
all Montréal RQv 
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"Ifs always done,'! 
"We must confori 
law." 

The law, howev 
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wire-taps illegr 
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ME-TOO CHILDREN PACK-SACK. 
SAC À DOS POUR ENFANTS. $1 4. 




BERGANS CHILDREN CARRIER. 
PORTE BEBE BERGANS $1 1 9. 
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The famous breathable BARBOUR'S 
JACQUET and assorted hat. Rain- 
proof britain. 

VESTE BARBOUR. Un imperméable 
qui respire 100% coton huilé, 
à partir de/Uom $^70 




MOUNTAINEERING PARKA. Elegant for city use. à partir de/trom $98 
ÏSS^PPii*^^ breathable GORE-TEX PARKA, à part/r c/e/from $118 
Iïn«r>rbf7£'^f'JF'^^ ^^^"^^^ without bulk, à partir de/Uom SK 
PARKA EN 60/40. Doublé 60/40 ou laine. PARKA EN GORE-TEX. Le ti 
mtelligenti NOUVEL ISOLANT THINSULATÈiCj^^t mi nce^^^^^ 




HAND-FREE FLASHLIGHT. Powerful, 
compact and trusty. 
LAMPE FRONTALE BIBOLLET. Se 
rnanipuie même avec des mitaines.: 
m^/e risque, pas de s'allumer dànsJIfe 
sac à dos $24 95 



THE 
«a LOBE 
TRO 



ALL-COTTON SWEATER Is hand 
casual wear. 1^ 
CHANDAILS BRETONS TouSS 
à partir de/Uom $26 
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o Sherbrooke W. 



Two doors from Holt Renfrew 



target phone off the hook, 
the drop in voltage ac- 
tivates the tape recorder 
without a sound. The same 
thing will happen when the 
phone rings. There is no 
way to know the/ re listen- 
ing to you. 

In the U.S., a major 
development in the level of 
police access to the 
telephone system came 
.■with'the implementation of 
\ .tlie^Béll ùni't-fîrlcîrig system, 
; 'éxp'etted .'sboh Jn,eanada..;'^ 



tapping by pointing to the 
telephone fraud law. Bell 
security in Montréal is 
unaware of any such law in 
Canada. 

In many cases, police are 
financing the development 
of phone-tapping 
technology. Telecom, a 
division of Mitel Inc., is 
developing a computer- 
based y ::, wire-tap for the 



CLAUDE J. QUINN (Grad. 1978) Québec Polica Force ' 
-•"'^ISÊSI' t^""*- IS^g) Jutlge. Court of the Session 



ding made by police is in- 
deed the voice of the ac- 
cused. 

A method known as a 
'sound spectrograph', 
developed by Mr. Kersta, a 
physicist, has also been us- 
:!.?.4in UrS. courts. The,sc 



are only possible 
microscopically or by 
chemical analysis. 

Micro-tracing is currently 
used by Swiss and German 
police forces to solve 
murder cases and to 
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of the RC 



by Albert Nerenl 

Romping out 
secret police, the 
reputation as a 
gentlemen of the 



nyone wa^ 
oing almost any 
thing. Micro- 
determine your 
and where you 
can make a 



rg 

^me Arthurian legënd, Canada's 
TMP, still maintairis a dubioiis 
y of bravew ro urtrou S 
lespite their preisen#st'lie7 
Government faith in the R5MP has faltered as proof of 
corruption and misuse of power has been brought 
against the service by Federal enquiries. Removing 
the tarnish from Canada's untoiXhabie Mounljes may 
beone of the main m ntiucc hahi r« Xtu>' 



I your activities: 
j traces to show 
\n playing video 
ilk dust to prove 
in a classroom; 
rise's sweat on 
of your skin to 
ve been having 
by chemical 
ie sex of your 
They can tell 
you've been 
aking drugs, or 
explosives, and 
ig world leaders, 
racing gives 
freedom to ex- 
tremendous 
accumulate and 
information.' 

ASERS 

o longer have to 
to be bugged, 
state, laser 
developed in 
ve years could 
traditional room 
ete. 

Jtside the house 
;nt of a person 
eillance focus a 
)le laser beam on 
of the building. 
' its nature, glass 
isitive to vibra- 
itions, produced 
/ersation, cause 
ng laser beam to 
}on returning to 
receiver, the 



lian Bankers' 



>itOce 




vibrations are decoded and 
translated back into sound 
— voices. 

If this process can be 
made cheaper and more 
portable it will allow 
surveillance agents to go 
, abounj,ejf jpjjj unfettered, 



techn 
people 
able to| 
privacy 
Peop 
reason, 
room s' 
bugs 
Montré 
$2000 F 

SATELL 

The 
claims 
curately 
of the S 
space sa 
orbit ar 
relay 
• represe 
dividual 
stock of 
true, it 
satellite 
solely d 
ing micr 
a harve 
becomes 
and sop 
expect a 
entire su 
can. be 
'suspicio 



Do 

Much 
on Micr 

Irfpntifi r 

surveillance contained in 
this article, is based on il- 
legal studies done on Swiss 
and West German police, 
and therefore is not 
credited. Although Cana- 
dian police are not yet as 
advanced in applied 
surveillance techniques. 
Western police forces fre- 
quently co-operate to 
distribute this technology 
among themselves. 

Acknowledgements: 
(Micro-tracing) Dr. lacob 
Meier, head of the Research 
Unit of the Criminal Police 
in Zurich;:: Dr. Chrislfried 
Leszezwyski, head of the 
Criminalistics Institute of 
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Petit Goût 
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EtDe 
Riches Tabacs 
De Chez 
Nous. 
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The FBI has been training specially selected Cana- 
dian policemen in surveillance, anti-terrorism, and 
manipulation of the media and police unions. The 
training is free. The FBI pays all expenses except travel 
for the lucky Canadians chosen for the twelve week 
courses. 

According to Frank Barbetta of the Metro Toronto 

Police, "the United States Department of Justice does 
not charge us any money for our officers attending the 
courses." (December 23rd 1977, Ottawa Journal) 

The .FBI courses can be passports to promotion for 
the Canadiaris involved. While it may seem legitimate 
to offer free training to U.S. police forces, extending 
the same opportunities to foreigners strongly hints at 
the FBI's larger interest in police activity in Canada. 
Meanwhile, Canadian policemen remain indebted to 
the FBI for the experience. 

Here are some of the courses offered by the FBI Na- 
tional Academy to Canadian Police according to the 
Civil Liberties Action Security Project (a Vancouver 
civil liberties organisation)! f 1 1,* r lif vKLiifJl^i i 

\ 050 suR9riLix«ct-i»Atrr(^qiwpHV^^^i 

««|«^tfcursé,proViâ^î^'»4bfkm|«^^^ 



ing for the "overthrow of the Canadiati government.' 
Citizens are aléo liable for investigaiion if involved in 
: aaorganisation working for the oj/erthrow of the most 
Ve. foreign dictatorship. 
■ROMP sniarter than tKe government 
Something quite like the GslS may already be in ex- 
istence. A/ittle known RÇMP organisation — the Na- 
tional Crime lntelligen«f Section (NCIS) has entered 
the domjfstic intelligepfce field. 

Istigatior/by the Vancouver Civil Liberties 
l:urily Bfoject (CLASP) has found that the the 
|e Soction has gone well beyond its man- 
liirH^atting organised crime and has been 
(formation on political activist groups of 
>ft and the right for at least two years. 
|g four years of investigation by the 
and Keable Commissions, the RCMP saw 
il government announce in August, 1981, 
-'MP security service would be split off into 
|ervice. RCMP officers were quietly moVed 
^etothe Intelligence Sectjoji^f^ 
lonal Crime Imeingenee-SegUonHM^smaH 
]ts in the major Canadian cities 
^with local police forces. In the last five 
re-organised and are much. more 
fed tftan they were in 1978. They have In- 
ath locaKRCMP detachments while main- 
lir own limas of communication. The In- 
lection has fifes on 1.8 million Canadians, 
frequently waibh public demonstrations 
is' and 'suspiciousSpplitical organisations, 
îueen visited VancouV^, Intelligence sec- 
moved among the crb^ds looking for 
[:ording to CLASP. 

IS frequently videotapeKjiolitical 
Ions for familiar faces. The Ku Rkjx Klan 
Ithat members have been harasseoljv In- 
fection agents. Intelligence Section 
3rding to CLASP, are known to. 
la "strike force" to monitor unions for II- 
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asis of surveillance photography and its 
practical applications to law enforcement." 
006 INTRODUCTION TO EXPLOSIVES AND 

CLANDESTINE DEVICES: "To introduce the student 
to a basic knowledge of and recognition of explosives, 
both military and commercial. The course wilt also 
consider the effects of explosions, fusing systems, 
clandestine devices and incendiary devices." 
018 TERRORISM:"This course presents an overview 
of terrorist groups. Psychological factors, police tac- 
tics and weapons which have been used sucessfully to 
counter terrorist attacks >vill, be featured.'' 
CECI 372 MASS MEDIA'AND THE POLICE: "This 
'course will explore the role of the mass media in our 
society with particular emphasis on tl^grglationship of 
the media to the law enforcement a^^^_Examina- 
tion of the nature of the media and thecfej/elopn)' tii 
of appropriate law enforcement pdiçy.v.'î'î fciv 
to the theme of the course." 

CECJ 380 POLICE UNIONS: "Pi 

with a broad understanding of [^i{^^^pif^7ism?)r'uh- 



)' pact on. the police administrât 



,i.;;}<î>^l,'.ji...;lj{Ji- 
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:ssupplement 

The English Beat and UB40: Snap, 
crackle, reggae, ^qÇ t for breakfast 



by Brendan Kelly 

When she woke up in the. 
morning, the first thing she did 
was to put onUB40's Labour of 
Love. The sweet sounds of 
Jamaican reggae (filtered 
through the imagination of 
these eight English musicians — 
both blacl< and white) made the 
idea of getting dressed and trek- 
king Into the freezing kitchen to 
put on the kettle almost 
bearable. Almost. - 

The record had an electronic 
sound to it, but unlike all the 
U.K. synth bands she deplored. 
Labour of Love had so much 
warm spirit. Certainly some of 
" the songs were melancholy — 
She Caught the Train, Please 
Don't Make Me Cry — but the 
following rhythm and soothing 
keyboards turned every tune 
into a celebration. UB40's ver- 
sion of the Slickers' lohnny Too 
Bad was nothing short of 
transcendental pop. 

Margarite had been a big reg- 
gae fan ever since seeing The 
Harder They Come several 
years earlier and so was familar 
with most of the songs UB40 
were covering on the record. 
They had really cleaned up the 
sound of the oldies they chose 
— no roots reggae here, never 
mind, rub-a-dub style — but it 
would have been insincere to 
try to recreate the Trenchtown 
rock sound of the Kingston 
slums under sophisticated 
British recording conditions. 

Labour of Love perhaps fell 
short of the greatness of the ar- 
tists they were paying tribute to 
(which is not a damning com- 
ment when the artists are peo- 
ple like, Bob Marley and Jimmy 
ClifO but it Was still better than 
most of the reggae she had 
heard in the last year. 

She could even handle Red 
Red Wine in spite of the fac/- 
that it was written by Neil Dia- 
mond. But only first thing in the 
morning. In her more cynical 
moods, it left a bad taste and 
made her want to laugh. 

As Margarite sipped her tea, 
she read the liner riotes over 
again. 

"This is a selection of 
songs.. .They represent reggae 
when it was first called by that 
'name. Reggae before it was 
discovered - by cops, 
sociologists, and T.V. pro- 
ducers. Before it was claimed 
by lefties, liberals, punks and 
Rastas.". . 

Between songs, she heard the 
tapping of typewriter keys and 
so sauntered into Emile's room 
to find her, as usual, hunched 
over her Olivetti. She peered 
over Emile's shoulder at - the ' 
half-full sheet. 



Rock 'n' RoW is, in many 
ways, the ultimate con- 
sumer culture. It has very 
few literary pretensions, 
relies on the most basic 
musical conventions, and is 
usually an unabashedly 
commercial' product — (he 
stars are often embarassed 
when the word "art" is 
mentioned: 

These qualities lead to a 
serious questioning of the 
role and/or use of rock 
criticism. Consumer guides 
yes, but why analysis? Rock 
fans are notorious for'ignor- 
ing the judgements of the 
critics. The most widely 
read rock press — the 
dailies In the big cities. Roll' 
ing Stone, Creem — barely 
qualify as criticism. 
"Serious" rock writers are 
overqualified for their 
trade. They read too many 
books, spend too much 
time pouring over the lyric 
sheet, and are generally 
hyper-politicized. 

"Doing school work again, 
Emile?" she asked. 

"Communications may be 
quite an open field but they still 
don't like when I go on about 
rock. This is my letter to rock 
scribe Dave Marsh about hjs 
political newsletter Rock and 
Roll Confidential. 



little redistribution of income. 
Marsh could send some of his 
income to an aspiring, young, 
rock crit like you, Emile. Would 
you refuse it?" 

"Very huniourous. Still, RRC 
is a relief for those of us sick of 



opinion that art should have 
nothing to do with politics is 
itself a political attitude. 

"RRC recognizes the 
underlying political issues in 
rock — corporate sponsorship 
of concerts, racism on the radio 
and elsewhere etc. — and can 
write about them since they 
have no advertisers to harass 
them (it is sold entirely by 
subscription)." 

Bored, Margarite walked out 
of the room, leaving Emile 





"I think there's a contradic- 
tion between his status as what 
has been called a 'platinum 
journalist' — ie. author of best- 
selling rock bios., etc. — and 
his populist political line in the 
newsletter." 

Getting inâit'y,: MAr^arite 
snapped, "Maybe you'd like a 



the rock press' 
apolitical style of 
nalism. 



stagnant, 
hack jour-. 



"Musicians as well as the 
press need to be reminded of 
George Orwell's jibe that 'the 



alone again with her typewriter 
and stack of white paper. 

Back at the kitchen table, she 
toasted a slice of bread, but- 
tered it quickly while the bread 
was still hot, and grabbed 
yesterday's paper. She flipped 
to the.entertainment section. 

The first line of Emile's review 
{"UB40, once one of the most 
outspoken groups in the English 
scene, have retreated into the 
haven of safe pop.") was 
enough. She moved on to the 
next article.' 

"Previously, the most ar- 
tistically successful survivors of 
the British ska revival. The 
English Beat have broken up 
and, to mark their demise, have 
released the compilation What 
is the English Beat?. 

"Technically if is not a 
greatest hits collection because 
over half the songs are not on 
any of the Beat's three other 
albums. In fact, two of the 
'new* songs are live versions of 
previously recorded tunes and 
several of the other 'new' tracks 
are slight remixes of cuts from 
previous LPs. The only real 
bonus for veteran fans is the in- 
clusion of three UK-only 
singles. 

. . - Greatest hits discs éreJusual- 
ly dull affairs whose raison 



d'être is to rake in cash for the 
company and the group. What 
Is shows signs of being hastily 
thrown together: the cover is 
bland enough to look like it was 
designed by the record com- 
pany, the line-up credits are in- 
complete, and Best Friend is 
wrongly attributed to Wha'ap' 
pen? (it's really off f lust Can't 
Stop' It). 

"But standard complaints 
aside. What Is proves eloquent- 
ly that (he Seat were miles 
ahead of the other ska-revival 
bands (retrogressive imitators 
that they were). From the fast 
rocking of their debut / lust 
Can't Stop it to the more Carib- 
bean calypso/reggae sound of 
Wha'appen? to the 
sophisticated pop of their last 
studio LP Speciail Beat Service, 
The Beat have created con- 
sistently addictive, hip-shaking 
pop 'n' roll. 

"But even after you hang up 
your dancin' shoes, the witty 
and smart words about per- 
sonal politics {Mirror in the 
Bathroom on alienation. Twist 
and Crawl on sexual angst) and 
collective politics (Stand Down, 
Margaret, an editorial on That- 
cher's rule) hold the attention 
of the other end of your body. 

Verses like this spray like 
machine gun fire over the non- 
stop boat: 

There's a training course, 
where boys and girls with 
real ambition; 
start a new job in a factory, 
where they're making am- 
munition, 

but it makes them think of 
stealing, 

when they read between 
the lines, 

through the owners of this 
fun fair, 

you won't Cmd the ride you 
like. 

Cet a job. 

"If you have the money, buy 
the three original LP's. If not. 
What Is The English Beat is not a 
bad Readers' Digest condensed 
version of their career to whet 
your appetite." 

"You've got some competi- 
tion," Margarite shouted to 
Emile, who had recommenced 
typing. 

She had to admit she sym- 
pathized with Emile's argument 
about the politics of rock. But 
there still had to be a balance. 
After all, your final function was 
only to tell people to put down 
$8 for a record or not. 

She would still listen to UB40 
during breakfast, at least 'til she 
got sick of it. 

•'-i''Do3. yoti. want some tea 
while you type, Emile?" 
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Inner mind and the cultural self 



by Angela Dunn " : 

ShashiRpeder, owner of Galerie Etre, 
pôssessës'^'a'transcehciént vitality which 
• pervades the gallery. Her presence is as 
compelling as a lotus, simple and yet ex- 
otic. • 

According to Shashi, Michel 
Foucault's Madness and CiviUzalion is 
"where she's at" presently. While in 
reading Foucault's treatise on creativity 
and madness, she also personifies the ~ 
book. She talks about the "cultural self" 
and the "inner self" in a continuous 
struggle to reconcile the two. Says 
Shashi, "there is always a dialogue go- 
ing between the inner mind and the 
cultural self." Consequently, "art, 
literature and music combine with a 
dipping of the psyche In truths." 

The artist, and my intrusion, her art, 
are studies in paradox. One of her most 
accomplished pieces, titled End It 
Now/Start Again, is a work which touchs 
on Jacques Derrida's notions of 
literature. The piece destroys itself in 
the art of creation, questions its own 
genesis in a deconstructive representa- 
tion. The result is an individualisation 
arrived at through a clash of opposi- 
tions. Shashi believes this work appeals 
to the "scholarly mind". 

A former Geslalt therapist, Shashi also 
holds a M.A. in English Literature and is 
curreritly pursuing Religious Studies at 
McGill. However, she deliberately 
avoided formal artistic training. She was 
told by art schools not to 'spoil' her style ^ 
with training. Hence her^apprpach was ' 
to learn nothing about^c6Iour>?skills or 
straight lines which Shashi believes 
make art "mechanical". 

"The imagés' ^corfti^ij from the un- 
conscious", she says. "They are an ex- 
pression of the activity . of my inner life. 
Of course, I have a sense of colour, of 
proportion and a very active imagina- 
tion. My fantasy world is very rich". 

The content of her art falls into several 
categories, although as an enterprise, it 
is all aimed at the rehabilitation of the 
modern world's estrangement from the 
self. 

"It is my way of communicating most 
honestly, with the world," Shashi ex- 
plains! "Some of my art is a statement 
on society. I point out the ills of modern 
society, for instance, alienation." 

More predominant in Shashi's work 
are recurring primordial images, which 
translate mythology at a personal level. 

"I agree here with Sontag, who makes' 
a. sharp distinction betweeen erotiçism 
and pornography. I'm not In favour of 
pornography. Eroticism allows the 
cultural , self, to be replenished in a 
sophisticated fashion without being of-' 
fended." Some of Shashi's work is 
lighthearted and has an element of the 
hilarious. These works are a celebration 
of the child-like quality in adults, a 
recovery of the child archetype. 

In terms of inspiration, Shashi says 
Paul Klee was instrumental in her pain- 
ting. "His art revives the state of 
childhood. He paints from primordial 
instinct, with very Jungian images. 
There is cooperation between the con- 
scious and the unconscioiis." 
I J. iHowever* sb©)- identifies wUh.i Dali,: 



perhaps because she is as eccentric as 
he. "Dali is fabulous. His painting has 
an emotional quality, in his ability to 
manipulate the human body and show 
sensuality. Archetypal images are 
treated in a manner that is so free, has a 
modern dimension and a touch of 
humour. Dali makes the state of 
schizophrenia look useful. In the field of 
psychiatry, I relate art to the psyche. 
Dali appears to me to be a person who 
makes use of his ability to have visions, 
to hallucinate. The realm of the un- 
conscious is available to him." 

Shashi spoke about imitative art, 
which she avoids. "I'm against painting 
landscapes. Man must never substitute 
or imitate Nature. It's disgusting, this 
Montréal sale of landscapes, it should 
be, prohibited. It's an insult to Nature. 
The beauty of Nature lies in its freedom, 
its ability to move, to dance to the wind, 
to seal it behind glass is a shame, a 
mockery of Nature. All the galleries, ât 
least on Sherbrooke, in the English 
Canadian district,' are 'formal, deman- 
ding, presumptuous. Other than art in- 
vestors, no one dares go in because 
they are intimidating. Therefore, they 
are socially irresponsible. They are 
there to make money. They buy big 
name art; it's more like a stock market." 

Among her opinions, Shashi believes 
an artist should be educated — should 
be' able to provide his or her own 
criticism. Higher education is necessary 
for^th'eéartist to articulate the mood 
behind a particular painting. To have an 



"inteljectual and socially responsible- 
mind" allows the artist to express his or 
her intentions' in art. "It can' be" cor- 
roborated," said Shashi, "but it's 
preferable for an artist to express what 
he or she meant in a painting, as Klee 
did." - i ,, • . 

Ms. Roeder also believes that "art 
needs a new paradigm: Perhaps we're 
on the brink of a Ren^ssance." To this 



end, she is initiating a new movement in 
art,. but was reluctant to give details. 
However, she did "disclose that one of 
the projects will involve a film with 
Nastassia Kinski. 

Galerie Etre is located at 1324 Sher- 
brooke west. Beginning with a ver- 
nissage on December 12, an exposition 
of works by Benjamin Leyton will run 
until December 30. 
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by Brendan Kelly 
PRINT: 

Open City: I am completely 
biased seeing as the majority of 
the people who put out Mon- 
tréal's newest News and 
Culture (can't they spell?) 
Magazine are old Daily hacks 
but Open City still deserves a 
'plug as an anglophone mag that 
manages to avoid stooping to 
the level of Gazette journalism. 

It serves an important func- 
tion as a forum for young Mon- 
tréal writers, so it should be 
supported not only because it's 
worth reading (which it is) but 
also to keep alive English 
writing in Montréal. 

The second edition was 
published today. Buy it. $1 .75. 

FILM: - ■r^:xr.^^v- 

Quadrophenia: You^'don't 
have to be a mod or even a 
Who fan to like Frank 
Roddam's 1979 film about 
youth cultijre,;in,^mid-60's 
England. It is about adolescent 
alienation and how the mod 
movement tried to channel this 
frustration into sharp clothes, 
drugs, scooters, rock 'n' roll 
and street brawls with rockers. 
' Phil Daniels is perfect as the 
uptight hero because both his 
physique and his nervous 
energy fit the part so well. It 
doesn't end up condescending 
or excessively moral like most 
teenage/rock movies but it is 
also not as cerebral as 
Townshend's opera. 

The oldies are well-chosen 
too. 

At Cinema V, Friday, 
December 9, 21:30. $1.99. 
The War Came: Peter 
'w .|WiJlkjn's.\9^filn^^lîou,t;he ef-. 



fects of a nuclear blast which 
won the Academy Award for 
best documentary in spite of 
the fact that the BBCbanned it 
(after commissioning it). 

Based on the bombing of 
Nagasaki, Hiroshima, Dresden, 
and Hamburg, The War Game 
is the most effective anti- 
nuclear film I've seen. It is a 
depressingly realistic depiction 
of the destruction (social, 
economic and health-wise) of 
The Bomb and should be seen 
by anyone who believes in win- 
nable nuclear war. 

At the Conservatoire (1455 de 
Maisonneuve O.), Thursday, 
December 15, 21:00. $1.75. 

The Jackal of Nahueltoro: 
Miguel Littin, who was head of 
Chile Film under Allende, said 
of this 1969 film: "It is not a 
propaganda film. ...it is an 
analysis of a national reality, a 
testimony that hopefully will 
serve the social and political 
development of my country. 
This film is a pretext for a 
discussion of agrarian reform, 
the marginals of our society, 
the lack of justice, the moral 
values that control national 
education and liberty." 

Littin also made Chile: Pro- 
mised Land. ; 

At the Conservatoire, Sunday, 
December 18, 18:00. 
LECTURE: 

La Vie et I'ouevre de Ferdi-' 
nand Hodler: Talk in French by 
■Jura Briisçhweiler, art historian, 
Hodler specialist and author of 
numerous works on the artist. 

At the Montréal Museum of 
Fine Arts (1379 Sherhrooke St. 
W.), Auditorium. Info: 
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Mixedbandplays ZuluandEuropean 



by Le«la MadhavaRau 

Each year an increasing 
number of new bands appear 
on the music scene. In order to 
be innovative, therefore in- 
teresting, many rely on gim- 
micks. For some, this is their , 
only means to get to the top. 

Juluka, who made their. 
North American debut last 
month In Toronto, are neither 
"gimmicky" nor new. Their 
music, to use that trite, tired 
cliché, is "from. the heart". 

juluka attracted a full house 
to Montréal's Le Spectrum on 
November 13th, although it 
was obvious that only a few 
members of the audience had 
previously heard the group's 
music. 

Juluka has a characteristic 
fast becoming the norm for 
North American and British 
bands — that of the racially 
mixed group. However, in their 
homeland of South Africa, not ' 
onlyjs the quality of their music 
admired but the group's temeri- 
ty in playing together is regard- 
ed as a small victory over the 
system. 

South Africa Is governed by 
legislation laid down in 1949, 
commonly referred to as the 
apartheid laws. These regula- 
tions are based on the segrega- 
tion of the races at all levels of 
daily life, from the bedroom to 
the cinema. 

If not for a policy of cultural 
amnesty, presently in effect, 
that applies to )uluka, the 
group would not be permitted 
to play together in any public 
place. This clause, officially en- 
titled "experimental cultural le- 
niency", fs the group's lifeline 
within South Africa. 

One of the co-founders of the 
group, Johnny Clegg, an an- 
thropologist at the University of 
Witswatersrand, stated in a re- 
. cent interview, "Africans think 
of people as having a basic 
ugliness and a way of shining. 
.To recognise someone's 
ugliness is to understand him, 
and then to appreciate how im- 
portant in relief those moments 
of excellence are." 

Although this statement may 
îeem an idealistic over- 
simplification of the problems 
faced daily by South Africans, it 
is a quality that comes across 
very clearly in a concert situa- 
tion. 

The band members, black 
and white alike, dressed in 
African garb, began the concert 
with songs heavily influenced 
by black musicians living in the 
township areas of Johan- 
nesburg. In a song entitled Urn- 
baqanga Music, Juluka explores 
in words and rhythms the 
works of these musicians. 
Several other songs also used a 
similar technique to Incor- 
porate music from the various 



traditional tribal chants and 

songs. 

Many of Juluka's songs 
reflect the mixed nature of the 
group, the lyrics combining 
both English and African 
passages. Unlike the somewhat 
pretentious tones this brings 
out in some groups, the com- 
bination is very effective within 
the context of Juluka. 

Another rare element for a 
North American concert was 
the addition of tribal .dances 
performed during songs and 
alone to a background of tribal 
chants. Clegg clearly captivated 
the audience with his dancing 
abilities. While his movements 
were not as natural as those oi 



the group's black dancer, 
Clegg' s dances obviously re- 
quired longs hours of practice. 

Juluka can only be faulted on 
a political level. While their 
stand on apartheid Is obvious, 
they did not seem to take full 
advantage of the opportunities 
they have to educate the public 
on South Africa. A good exam- 
ple was a song, roughly 
translated 



Will Fetch Peace as It Will not 
Come to Us, concerning the 
death in detention of white 
trade union activist Neil Aggelt. 
While Clegg stated the song 
was dedicated to an activist 
who died in jail, he did not .exv 
plain the circumstances or 
reasons for the death. 



Overall, however, Juluka's 
performance and existence 
may be termed one of pure 
happiness and resilience 
against the odds they have fac- 
ed for the past fifteen years. 




Thomas Mauch: Opinions and Comment 



by Marie-Catherine Giguère 

Thomas Mauch, the image 
magician, has created a 
photography in such films as 
Werner Herzog's Aguine, the 
Wrath of Cod and Fitzcarraldo 
which takes viewers away from 
the real world, at least for a few 
hours. Mauch has also worked 
v/\t\\ Werner Schroeter* Alex- 
ander Kluger and • Helma 
Sauders-Brahmns, all major 
figures of the German cinema. 

He started vyorking in 
Munich as a camera-assistant in 
his early twenties. From theré, 
he worked his way up to direc- 
tor of photography, winning a 
German film award for his work 
on Aguhre: 

Commenting on his style, 
Mauch said, "I don't think that 
my style must be good for every 
movie. It depends on the story, 
the director, the circumstances. 
The style of images in Herzog 
movies is very developed. We 
started creating .it in The 
Science of Life and Even Dwarfs 
Start 5ma/f.. It loçk<( a bit ,nf,W^ 



and distant from people now; 
Style is a bit of a dangerous 
thing, as sometimes 
photographers attempt to say 
that their style is more impor- 
tant than the rest of. the 
world's." 

He considers the direc- 
tor/cameraperson relationship 
to be very Important. He- 
believes this two-way com- 
munication while filming is 
essential and "is at a loss when 
I'm the actual director of the 
film. There's nobody to control 
me and that's a problem. I have 
to create somebody who is not 
existing at this moment; it's on- 
ly an abstract Idea, and i have 
to look for him. That's 
necessary, and that's, my pro- 
blem in doing movies as a 
director. I can do a movie all by 
myself, with the director just 
hanging around. Maybe he's 
just doing a lot of nonsense. I 
can correct him, but in order to 
-correct someone, there has to 
bean actiqn that Içan correct," 

..,-l»l-lrti!.tS(yV.I -.(ltd , 



Mauch also had quite definite 
opinions on the state of the 
European cinema. The French, 
he believes, are doing poorly. 

"The young directors have 
no chance, and if they do, they 
make some fashion kitsch, like 
Ofva. I didn't like it, but the 
photography wasn't bad. The 
Italians have been in a crisis for 
the past twenty years, except 
maybe for Bertolucci and the 
Taviani brothers. The British 
situation was bad but it is im- 
proving with some indepen- 
dent productions coming out. 

"The last ten years belong to 
the Germans but now it's going 
down. I think the next five years 
will be very hard for us. At the 
moment, there's nothing left 
and the last things I've seen in 
Germany were not very in- 
teresting. The German film 
situation is coming* in contact 
with difficult political and finan- 
cial climates," he said. 

Mauch stated that much of 
his funding comes through a 
self-help; organisation which 



1 (' 



gets a certairi percentage of the 
price of every cinema ticket 
sold. Other funding comes 
from the Ministry of the Interior 
and the ministries of Cultural 
Affairs in the various provinces, 

Mauch is quite vocal when 
asked about art in cinema: 

"Art is a secondary product 
of doing movies, but not more, 
and it's our problem to do art, 
or not to do art, in the name of 
giving our best." 

Mauch hopes to work with 
Americans, because he's 
fascinated by the fact that 
everything is done professional- 
ly. 

He also has the opportunity 
to go to work in Mexico with 

Herzog in a few years. The film, 
presently in pre-production 
with the tentative title Aztecs, 
will be produced by Dino 
deLaurentis. Mauch is also 
working on a feature film for 
which he will perform the dual 
role of direc- 

tor/cineijfiatograp|ier. ^ ^ , , 
! f "Pi r.' it'i .' -•»;f.ri'l>L'«-'j'i'i'.','. r 
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The latest in dance choreography 



by Dennis Marinakis 

"In dance, contrary to many 
other art forms, the man is at a 
disadvantage given prevailing 
cultural stereotypes. His tradi- 
tional role has been a restricted 
one. Lifting the ballerina — that 
sort of thing." . , 

That's how Dena Davida, 
feminist, teacher and dance 
promoter. behind 
Moment' Homme described the 
situation which provoked the 
two-week long festival of male 
choreography. 

Breaking dow/n stereotypes 
was only one aspect of the 
dancefest which took place at 
Tangente Danse Actuelle one 
of Montréal's most innovative 
forces in New Dance. 

Dancers and choreographers 
came from across Canada, 
often seeing each other's work 
for the first time and comparing 
notes. The result of ail this 
creative energy was anamazing 
celebration of movement in all 
its variety, ranging from the 
complicated to the controver- 
sial to the sublime. From 
masturbation to frying ham- 
burger. 

"Consider your body as ar- 
chitecture, your skeletal girders 
a strong-delicate supporting 



systèrin of bridges, pulley,levers 
and pivots. Each bone case and 
jointure designed to ac- 
comodate the weight spring up- 
wards., and gravitational pull 
downwiardis. Only the 
floor/ground/surface crust to 
keep you from tumbling toward ; 
the earth's core. Alice in the 
Rabbit Hole.?'. 

Contact Improvisation is one 
■ of the more exciting techniques 
highlighted at the festival. No 
music, no costumes, no frills. 
Only motion. Physics, fluidity 
and equilibrium are explored as 
bodies collide, connect and roll 
off each other like the provei;- 
bial water off a duck's back. 

No explicit narrative is 
developed. The spectator is 
allowed to free-associate his 
own script based on personal 
reaction. 

This artsport, unlike ballet, 
for instance, doesn't attempt to 
deny gravity: it uses it to 
achieve a very lyrical plastic ef- 
fect. 

According to Dena, "Contact 
Improvisation is about touch, 
sharing weight with a partner," 
inspired by observed reality: a 
fish swimming in water, a bird 
catching an air current.. 

Peter Ryan,, a dancer from 



Vancouver, stressed spon- 

tanaiety. As the name implies. 
Contact Improvisation is 
unrehearsed. "It's about move- 
ment, not intellectuali^ing 
about it. You're moving 
because the situation requires it 
— Ken Dryden said the same 
thing about goal-tending." 

He went on to say that the 
quality of men's choreography 
and participation in dance has 
increased rapidly in Canada 
over the last.few years. He feels 
that Contact Improvisation has 
helped because it doesn't re- 
quire years of training. 

It was refreshing to see four 
avowedly heterosexual men 
touching each other, 
unselfconsciously, allowing 
their bodies to interact freely. 
Especially in our desensitized 
society which frowns - upon 
adults touching each other out- 
side of ritualistic or amoroùs in- 
teraction. 

The kids in the audience lov- 
ed it. They giggled, seeing 
adults do what comes naturally 
to them: playing. In fact several 
of them began their own ver- 
sion of Contact Improvisation 
before the dancers had finished 
their- own quivering- .. - non» 
verbal conversation. 



Brian Walker 

The Philosopher's Pupil by 
Iris Murdoch 

The Philosopher's Pupil is 
the 21st novel that Iris Murdoch 
has written, and at 576 pages, 
one of the longest. Although it 
is an extremely intelligent book 
and even at times a very 
beautiful book, it is seriously 
flawed by length, verbosity and 
lack of insight. 

The philosopher referred to 
in the title is John Robert 
Rozanov, who returns to his 
home town of Ennistone after 
many years absence to find that 
he has become a focus of atten- 
tion. His pupil is George Mc- 
Caffrey, the black sheep of En- 
nistone, who had been dismiss- 
ed from Rozanov's tutelage 
several years earlier but remain- 
ed obssessed by his former 
teacher. f - - 

Those familiar .with Iris Mur- 
doch's other novels will 
recognize in Rozanov the 
character of philosopher- 
enchanter, one of her stock 
figures. Although physically 
repulsive, he manages, through 
sheer force of will, to cast his 
spell over most of the people in ' 
the book. The plot revolves 
around Rozanov, George, and 
their relatives, especially the 
huge McCaffrey clan. . 

There are so many characters 
in this book that at times it 
resembles one of those inter- 
minable family sagas that are 
sold in ' bus stations and at the 
check-but counters of super- 
markets. The structure of the 
book is roughly parallel to that 
of Dostoevsk/s The Possessed 
and has borrowed many of its 
stylistic devices. As In Dostoev- 
sk/s book, there is a narrator 
who tells the story and plays a 
small part in It. There is the 
same small town atifiosphere 
and the same feeling that the 
town folk are filling the role of a 
Greek chorus, interpreting the 
events of the plot through the 
eyes of the common people. 
Rozanov's character is similar 
to that of Stavrogin in The 
Possessed and his relationship 
with George is similar to that of 
his prototype with Peter 
Verktiovensky. 

Iris Murdoch has been 
writing novels since the mid- 
fifties and many of them have 
been quite brilliant but there 
are few people who would 
mistake her for a new Dostoev- 
sky and the idea of her doing an 
update of The Possessed seems 
singularly misguided. • . 

She runs into all sorts of pro- 



blems. One of the major ones is 
with the narrative structure. 
Since the story'ls%ld from' the 
point of view of one of its minor 
characters the author is limited 
in what she can say. 

At the end of the novel Mur- 
doch has her narrator write:"As 
I now end this one, somebody 
might say: but how on earth do 
you know all these things about 
all these people? Well, where 
does one person end and 
another person begin? It is my 
role in life to listen to' stories. I 
also had the assistance of a cer- 
tain lady." 

Structural problems would be' 
forgotten if not for deeper dif- 
ficulties that make them stand 
out. Iris Murdoch's biggest pro- 
blem in this book is sloppy 
writing. Shç doesn't seem to 
have taken thé time to look for 
appropriate ways of describing 
things. Instead of capturing a 
character or a situation with a 
well-turned phrase, she needs 
pages and pages. She. is never 
content just to sketch in a few 
details and let the reader supply 
the rest. She seems to think that 
she gets closer to things just by 
piling words over them. 

But it is not enough to write 
this book off as just a botched 
.attempt to imitate Dostoevsky. 
Iris Murdoch is a philosopher 
working at Oxford; and a writer 
of rare intelligence and percep- 
tion. She is one of the few 
novelists to look seriously at 
some of the more thorny pro- 
blems of moral choice In the 
twentieth century. Her view of 
society is similar in some ways 
to that of Jane Austen. In both 
writers one finds the characters 
tightly bound together in a web 
of moral causality. All actions, 
no matter how shnall, have con- 
sequences, and the only way to 
act well is to be morally 
meticulous. Since there is a 
general tendency these days to 
look at the economic results of 
actions and to ignore their 
ethical consequences. Iris Mur- 
doch's re-emphasis on morality 
makes us aware of a side of life 
that we may have a tendency to 
forget. 

Yet, all the same, her brilliant 
moral observations lie buried 
underneath a lot of rather fluffy 
prose. It is a shame that such an 
intelligent writer should write a 
book that is so often graceless 
and dull. The Philosopher's 
Pupil would have made a great 
200 page novel, but as it is, it 
just isn't worth the effort it takes 
to slog through it. 
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Ad( may bt ptectd through lha Daily, Room 
B03, Studant Union Building, 8 a.m. to 2 
p.m. DoadDna It 2:00 p.m. two wiekdayi 
prior to publication. 

McQIII tludanti: $2:50 par day; lor 3 con- 
tacutlva dayi, {2.00 per day; mora than 3 
days, $1.75 par day. McGIII taculty and 
ttatt: $3.50 per day. All otheri: $4:00 per 
day. Extet ehtngt only, pktsâ. ' 
The Dally aiiumet no ilnanclal responilblll- 
ty tor errora, or damage due to errors. Ad 
wW ra-appsar free of charge upon request It 
laMaiatlon It Inconect due to our error, 
nb Ostly réservas llii right not to print a 
d»amed id. 

341 - APÎS., ROOMS, HOUSING 

Rwamata wanted beginning Jan. 1 to share 
beautiful, large 6-1/2 on Lambert Closse. 
Corivenient — 1 block from Atwater Metro. 

% IUk*YourHolld«yWMl(I ^ 



^ ' Cut travel costs and gain valu- 
^ ablewort<expettencaabroadwlth 
^ theMudMitWorftAbrawl 
« pwtfwnltWAP). ^; 

z 



$187/monlh. Good deal. Call 935-8359. 

Clean bright 11/2 unfurnished very close to 
campus. , Immediate occupancy. 
Reasonable! 933-1751; . , 

Female roommate wanted to share with 
same a 4 1/2 furnished apartment on Dr. 
Penfleld. January Isl. Call 842-8461. ext. 
237 (days) 937-4B62 (nights). 

Free room In exchange lor babysitting even- 
ings. S 1/2 near Mt. Royal Metro & St. 
Denis. Education student preferred. Call Pat 
or Garth 525-9982 for details. 

Sublet Jan 01/84. 5 1/2. furnished, 
fireplace, utilities paid, $400/month. Call S. 
Kelly 392-8034. days, 489-0392 or 
487-9026 nights. 

Sublet sunny 1 1/2 only two minutes from 
campus. Available January 1. Call 
842-0074. 

Charming 6 1/2 Prudhomme, heated. 
Renovated, equipped. Bright, metro Villa- 
Maria or Bus no. 24. $425. 487-2607 
342-9112. 



S 1/2 to share, located In NDG. Neat person 
with references please. Reasonable price. 
Heated; stove and fridge. Balcony. Write 
M.Legris. 6695 Sherbrooke Ouest, tio. 24, 

Montreal. 

Houtsbreken male needs roomate to share 
large, clean 4 1/2. 10 min. from McGill. 
Very near shopping, metro, bur 
$215/month 935-3715 

Recently housebroken and paper-trained 
man seeks llat-mate who is skilled in 
culinary pursuits and enjoys a brisk walk In 
the park after midnight. 

Spacious 3 1/2 to sublet. S260/mo. 
Heated. Newly carpeted. Close to metro (IS 
min. Irom campus).. 526-2101. 

Sublet Inunedlately, 1 1/2 unfurnished, 
heat, water, near McGIII campus; rent may 
be discussed. Call 286-1617. 

APT. TO SHARE: Own room in S 1/2, on 
Sherbrooke close to McGIII (corner Guy) 
close to food, bus, metro. Laundry room. 
Rent $195 negotiable. Eric 932-7615. 



^ PwtfwnttwAP). 
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Mall completed coupon la 



^oiilinenlplelleetlui 



Clip & Save 



^ cAtél CUIS ^ 

Of The travel company of CF5 <0 

.'^ voYAOESCinsiviorrmEAL ly 

McGIII, student Union Building O 
Yt 51484»«201 
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n For tier: wasti, cut and blow dry 
il Only $ 16wltti this coupon . 

r - - = - • 

I 
I 

J. 
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For film; w/asn, cut and set, 
Only $11 with this coupon. 



Place Villa Marie Place Bonaventure | 

866-2681 Alexis Ninon Plaia (pour lui) Les Cpffures 2020 «1 
031-Si$7l 878-4489cC^-5:!844-a«0 j 




10 % OFF RESTAURANT DA RICO 

FULL COURSE MEAL 



WED. &THURS. NIGHTS 



EARLY BIRD SPECIAL 
5 P.M.. 6:30 P.M . - TUES.. SUN. 



BRING YOUR OW 



"... outstanding Mexican food at outrageously reasonable prices" 
Andy Nulman — Md. Downtowner sua-Tiimits'i^' u p.m. 

Rrl.. Sil.i 5 p.111.. nldnlihc ° 

92 MAGUIRE î'^,' s.ultr'" 272>5850 



GET YOUR OWN 
'AiSLiN-CWEAP 




High quality reproductions of your 
favorite Aislin cartoons, past and 
^^i^Pf^sen^.and signed by the artist, are 
for $35.00 each. 

' • - - - information please call 

^ , (514)933-4586 

Itj y Anglo T Shirts also available 



Sublet: Jan.-AprU, large 2 1/2 on Uncoln 
near Guy, S280/month, lumished or untur- 
nlstied. In ttie evening, plione Kalhy, 

935-2777 or 935-2848. 

Looking lor/ i la rectisrche da lemale room- 
mate with West-End apartment. Prelerably 
non-smoker, quiet. Approx. S200. Call 
• Susan 744-2287 morn/eves. 

Raspontibia studant wanted to live In my 
tiome. Room and board In exchange lor 
babysitting and tiouseworlt. Rexibie hours. 
488-8424. 

Serious student requires apartment to share 
' with same for next Jan-May. Aroun 
$200/inonth,f^ no coclcroacties . Call 

843- 4465 between 11-12 pm. Keep trying. 

Sublet Jin 1 Sunny 4 1/2, swimming pool, 
2 minutes Irom McGIII. S380 Including 
everything. Call 843-7244 aller six. 

Sublet: 1 1/2 unlurnlshed. Available im- 
mediately. Very close to campus. I^ll 

844- 4508. 

Sttblet/(ihira) inexpensWe, bug free 3 1/2, 
4 min 35 sec Irom campus. Jan-May 
renewable, exercise facilities, call Ort 
(286-0050) alter 11 pm. Signing bonds for 

sublet. " 

Sublet: 3 1/2, available anytime In Dec. or 
Jan 1st to April. 30 sec. irom campus, lur- 



ONLY TODAY & 
TOMORROW LEFT 
TO SELL USED 
TEXTBOOKS. 

CAMPUS 
BOOKSTORE 





cheap thrills 



1433 Bishop St. 
TEL.844-7604 
Buys & Sells 

UsedBooks, 
comics & records 



o 



WISmNG YOU A HAPPY HOLIDAY SEASON 
AND CHEERS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 




nished, clean, pool, sauna - call 

286-0989. 

TO RENT: Clean, quiet, and charming 4 1/2 
at Prince Arthur and Clark. Parlialiy lurnish- 
ed. Available January 1. S325 plus electrlcl- 

ty. Call 844-4274 alter 6 p.m. 

Two looking lor and third to share split level 
7 1/2. Downtown location. Renovated. 
$160.00 each + utilities. Call alter 10:00 
p.m.t866-6117.^rffavVj.' 
343 -MOVERS 

AQ Local movat done quickly and careiully 
by student with large closed truck. Fully 
equipped, reasonable rates. Available 
weekends. Call Stéphane. 737-7540. 
The Ghetto Mover. Need something moved? 
Closed truck, cheaper than trailer rental & 
NO HASSLE. (Sail Gary 744-6837. 

Bilingual sub|acts (equally proficient In 
.Irench & engllsh) needed for study on 
memory. Subjects will be paid $8.00 lor one 
90-min session. Louise Chartrand 

392-4686. 

• 352 -HELP WANTED 

IHENCH/ENOUSH biiinguals with French 
as Hrst language need for reading experi- 
ment. S4.00 for 1 hour. Call Kirsten at 
527-6408 or leave message at 392-4433. 
PART-TIME WORKER WANTED to set up ci- 
lice (urniture In the Montreal area. Must 
have vehicle. Excellent remuneration and 
; conditions. Contact Steve: 282-0626. 

354 -TYPINO SERVICES 

Fast accurate typing - IBM Seiectrlc. 
Choice of Typefaces. S1.50/page. Reduced 
rates for 20 pages or more. Proof-reading, 

grammar, corrections included. 845-0004. 

Term papers, thaïes, reports, lectures, etc. 

- In English, French, Spanish - proles- 
slonal typist - only 2 blocks from campus 

— 849-9708 - try weekends too. 

TYPINQ — last, reliable, accurate, 
$1 .25/pg. Please call Gloria at 683-7915 or 
737-9520. 

Typing: IBM Ill's. ■ bilingual, reasonable 
rates. Fast/aecurat't/pioiessional^^jwork. 
Same day setvlcei'Usef 2S9-3537."''^'''^ 

Typing by unemployed graduate student on 
I.B.M. Seleclric. Editing and proofreading. 
Call 844-9685 alter 1 pm or on weekends. 

Fast, accurata typing done on word pro- 
cessor or IBM typewriter. Reasonable rates. 
Downtown location. 671-5192. . 

Need typing? Here Is your opportunity to 
have your typing done faslly 8i accurately. 
Call Janet Gllmour, days 876-7760 evenings 

6 weekends 691-5441. 

Professional typing. Theses, termpapers, 
curriculum vitae etc. Experienced. IBM 
Seiectrlc II. $1.00 per page. $1.25 lor 
tables etc: 631-3222. 

Typing I.B.M. Select II picit up and delivery 
at<liftyBaai8iiir6974ffl4^^(^i-M> 

Typing;"; W«itglslandIseivlcB.^I.B.M. 
Typewrltef ; «ai Aitdrea 695^637;-^^'^- 
35B-8EHVICES OFFERED 

Don't have a vray with words? M .A. lecturer 
offers proofreading/editing of term papers, 
reports, essays, applications. Professional 
and reasonable. French/Spanish spolcen. 

849-8954 evenings. 

Experiancsd hairdreisir offers special stu- 
dent rate.:Wasii, cut and blowdty $10.00 
for man arid $12.00 for women. Please call 
Karen 279-3926 mornings, 683-6557 even- 
ings. , . , 

381 - WORK WAMTEO y^^ t ' 

Migle for atl occasions - Christmas, birth- 
day parties, special events, and stage 
shows.- ; 5- . to ^ 55- - minuta . shows. Phone 
Daniel at 667-8060 (alter 6 PM). 
361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Desks, chairs, cabinets etc: used & new: 
Bargin prices: Also open Saturdays AM: 
207 St. Antoine Street East. Tel: 866-661 1 . 
Michael 'mkim^il^m^ 
Udies black lamb coat size 9-12 $75.00. 
Mens Boots size 10 $15.00. Ladles cowboy 
boots $15.00 size 7J Ladles borg jacket size 

7 $20.00, 482-1190^' 

For tila: 1 pair, Bauer Supreme skates, 
size 11, never used. $125.00 or nearest ol- 

ler. Phone 935-2848. 

Wool army, navy, airtorce great coats - 
$39;9S; army parltas.'^^eo.OO (for -65*F) 
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jKorean police |ackets lined $4U.UU kxxA 
!l210 St Denis. 

-PINOCCHIO PRODUCTS 

December Special Features 
TDK CasseHes - T120, SA90. 
D60 

Unbelievably priced!!! 
at Sidla't starting December 12 
tor Intornation 259-6214 

Skis & Binding! lor tile: 200 cm Hart "Ex- 
pert GS". New & never used $125.00; 
Tyrolia 360D bindings & brakes, new 
$75.00. Call Andy 845-5964. 

Speikira for tito: 3 way air suspender, 
wood cabinet, 10" woofers, 100 watts RMS 
capacity. Made by A.G.S. (or sears. SSO.OO 

pr. Call Andy 845-5964 

Womtn't coati tUe large: goose-down till- 
ed navy blue (S25) and beige Uench coal 
(S15). Take eittier or botit lor S30. Call 
Suzanne 264-1298. 

Aparlfflent't tile — sofa bed. bed, study 
desk, chair books (MCAT). Excellent condi- 
tion.,^ Price negotiable.. Call alter 5: 
846:3312;'giS>iiSgSljg8a^gi!8^^ 

Double dreiter, mirror walnut $125.~Sola 
matclting chair $100. portable bar $45, 
lazy-boyS55. targe speakers $60, cross- 
counlry skis, skisult men size 81/2 $55. 
drapes beige $35. New electric kettle, 
cheese board; .colle mugs, glasses^etc. 

931-6936 • : 

For sals: large cross-country skis. Contact 
Julian 845-0459. 

Gultirt lor. tile: new and u^ed, all are 
acoustic. Harmony $40; harmony 12-strlng 
$50; harmony.fwith pickup) $35; harmony 
$8; kay $8.tAlbèft 727r7890.^^^ 

Metropolitan Newt P 1248 Peel St, corner 
St. Catherine. Newspapers, Magazines, 
Fashion Magazines, and Maps Iromall parts 
ol the world, by Jet everyday — Ottawa 
Citizen, Toronto Star available same day at 

< noon — needs permanent and temporary 

I help; 

363 -TO DIVE AWAY 

Two (2) Fhra-month old kittent: male & 
lemale (Orange Tabby & Grey Calico). Prefer 
they both go to the same home. Phone 
279-6483, alter 6:00 pm. 

370-HtDES 

Rids wintad to Boston area on Dec. 22nd or 
23rd. Will share expenses, ljurie, Rm 613, 
285-0035 

Wintad: Rids to Ottiwi any day between 
December 20-24. Will share expenses. 
Hease call 933-5250 evenings or early mor- 
nlngs. 

372- LOST & FOUND 
Ijst: I green tcotUih icirl (Macintyre- 
Cian) somewhere en route Redpalh- 
LeacKk-McConnell. Please return before 
my neck gets cold, il lound, phone 
288-9743. . 

Lost: 1 10k gold rope bncilet. Possibly lost 
. In the Rutherford Physics Building. II lound 
please call 286-9834. Your honesty will be 
rewarded. 

Lett: Blue Jean Jacket with corduroy collar 

-at ASUS Chris'mas Pub last friday night. 




MONTREAL'S \'-^^^- J 
FINEST ^ 

CHINESE -é/ 
RESTAURANT - Tl 



FULLY LICENSED 



FREE DELIVERY 
SPECIAL CHINESE 
BUFFET 

$4.65 

AIL you can eat 
Choice of over 10 dishes 

Mon.-Fri.:.11im-2pm 
_ SuniJay: 4 pm - 8 pm 



UOVVN'MIW 



Great sentlme|Ualljnkie - Reward. No 
questions aslièd?Pnwie 844-6937. 

374 - PERSONAL 

Deirett PInhoid: As you enter your third 
decade, remember ttiat more than 
memories, you have hopes and dreams. You. 
have been the brightest spot In my wonder- 
ful slay at McGIII. Love. Miguel 

Oair GIrIt: Bob Schnapps is not a male 
chauvinist, II a bubbte-bath is not available, 
he Is willing to shower with you. Falling ex- 
ams. book now. 

Laina: Santa hopes you will like his next 
present. Check the kitchen, leave no door 
unopened. Your beloved Secret Santa. 
Milcom 'Romeo' Hirvey. Now that the 
faculty ol music knows about 'us', why 
don't we think about coming our ol the 
secret?! Mysterloulsy yours, Juliet. 

Special thinks to everyone who |udged at 
the McGIII High School Debating Tourna- 
ment. Don't forget us at Winter Carnival, 
Feb 3 & 4. The Debating Union. 

383 -LESSONS OFFERED 

Til Chi clittei (Wu style). Mon, Wed, 
Thur, FrI. 5:30 pm. Sat. 10am:12. 20% 
discount lor STUDENTS. Small groups. 
Metro Berrl. 523-3536. ■__ 

EngHth tutor available — M.A. with two 
years teaching experience — composition or 
literature. Call Michael, afternoons or even- 
ings, at 270-5901. 

385 -NOTICES 

Coma & celebrate the spirit ol Christmas '83 
at Phi Delta Theta behind "the Red Door" 
Friday. Dec. 9th. .^^■^j;^-: : 

Fori Lauderdale Dec 27 - Jan S $210 US. 
Acapulc Dec 31 • Jan 14 $499 US. Hotel and 



transportation 482-6724 and 620-6130. 
Editing, proofreidlng: — Theses, term 
papers. C.V.'s/resumés, promotional 
blurbs, etc. Reasonable rates. Call 
270-5901, afternoons or evenings. 

OPEN HOUSE pre-holiday party Tueday, 
December 20th, 4-6 pm. Hosted by 
Chaplaincy Service and Newman Centre. All 
students and staff wetcome to drop-In. 3484 ■ 
PBei. ■ 

Most people believe that hypnosis if 
scary... but they are willing to try It, out ol 
desperation when all else .tails. It is 
therelore no small leat that we have helped 
hundreds of students to Improve their marks 
and pass with liying cotars r- and at affor- 
dable prices tool So, don't wait until you're 
desperate. II yoii're curious about us and 
want to know how to do It, call Dr. Nathan 
Schlff at 935-7755 for details. 

IMPROVE YOUR MARKS this term by learn- 
ing how to study more effectively. Improve 
your ability to concentrate In only six short 



weeks, through hypnosis, improve your 
memory. For information, call Dr. Nathan 
Schlll at 93S-77SS or drop In to^isas Sher- 
brooke Street West, Suite 71D''aiid'iBk us 
about the special student rates. 

Screw Scrooge, Let's Partyll at Lambda Chi 
Alpha's Dickens' Party. Oliver Twists, Tiny 
Tims, Scrooge Drivers. Dec 9lh, 3505 Peel 
St. Come get the Christmas Spirltsil 

387 -VOLUNTEERS 

Parsons Inlereited'in teaching engllsh (no 
experience necessary) to Latin-American 
refugees. Call Pete (489-2151) or Amy 
(489-2486). 



room at residence for emotionally disturbed 
children for Christmas Party; few 
hours/week, beginning December. Com- 
munlty McGIII (392-8937). Union 408. 

Volunteers still needed to coordinate events 
lor winter carnival. Call 392-8976 or visit 
the Program Board office, B-07 In the . 
University Centre. Get Involved! 
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now two locations 
Soul 

Scissors 
CUT 
CONDITIONING 
& 

BLOW DRY 
, FOR MEN & WOMEN 

1858 do Malsonneuve W. 869l7ue Rejano 

$•10 932-1918 ; ■^'^.■^ri.'^.^-,.,^We USalie^c^W 





t*àsper 

HAIR STYLIGT 
FOR MEN 

COIFFURE POUR 
HOMIVIES INC. 

TEINTURE -DÉFRISAGE 
MODELING - PERMANENTE 

2075 UNIVERSITÉ 
(Niveau Boutiques) 

Tél.:"288-8813 



Announcing A Stimulating New Program 
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WHY PAY MORE ? 

We offer COMFORTABLE rooms with 

private bath end phone, in 

Downtown MontreaL Metro Sherbrooke. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT from $29.00 

per night, doulilc occupency 
tili May 30. 1984 

847 SiierbroolM East, 
Montrtal, P.Q. H2L 1K6 
Canada 
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montrtal 

3607 
St. Denl« 

849-8879 
N.D.G. 
6004 
Shtfbrook* West ^ 
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Place Bonaventura 
LaVloduc666-2l20 
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Starting January 9, 1984. Courses Open To All. 



CERTIFICATE I 

Basic Formation 
10 coiMses 
No peer equisltas 

CERTIFICATE II 

Isl ve3f ol specialization 
.10 coiHses 



CERTIFICATE III 

2nd yew of specialization 
10 coiMses 



CERTIFICATE IV 

Advanced studio 



Design, drawing, histocy ol art, spatial 
oplotation, ailislic loimalion in totiles 
or ceramics or pamlmg. Springboard 
courses toward speciaiization. 

Design^ dravving. hisioiy ol an. 
Specialization: CERAMICS: hand- 
building, wheel, glazing TEXTILES: 
printing, resist, tapcsliy. quilting, libre 
construction. PAINTING. 

In— depth study and research in 
TEXTILES 01 CERAMICS or PAINT- 
ING. History ol Crafts and Decorative 
Arts. Marketing youi work. Developing 
a personal porliolio. ■ 

Using the resources ol the school in 

studos and classes, the graduate or pro- 
Icssional will research and complete pro- 
jects in a chosen medium. 



Certificate piogramt oHered luM and part-time. Certificate II, III at IV candidates must 
submit a portlolia 



Special Interest Courses 

Open 10 all 



Youth Program 



Workshops and Lectures 



No pferequiiilos Jewelry, calligtaphy, 
paintir>g, drawing, lacemaking, painlirig 
on silk, knitting, quilting, ceramics, his- 
tory ol aafts and décorative arts. 

4 - 15 years. Adventures in multimedia, 
painting; drawing, day. fibres. Rccordef . 
Weekdays and Saturdays. 

Many stimulating weekend courses in 
teitrles. paper, pastel, jeweby, drawing 
painting and ceramics. 



Brochure aviiilable 488 9558 
Cuntru des iirts visuels 
350. Victoria avc Montreal H3Z 2N4 iinetro Veridonin) 

.Sell inipiovoini.'Ki r..ili>i)iiiv Piintiit Ni> 749b36 Priv.it.! t(lui;.iliiiii l.iw 
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-by Mike Ryan 

Many people in Canada are 
not aware of the fact that 
freedom of religion does not 
apply to Native people and in 
fact is outrightly denied. Native 
people have been asking, 
demanding, and struggling for 
the right to pray to the Creator 
in the way that was given to 
them. 

The government of Canada 
admits that, yes,' Native 
Spiritual rights are being 
denied, and promises to make 
amends as soon as possible. 
They are working with elders 
drawing up policies and 
guidelines. But at the same 
time, Native prisoners are being 
persecuted for demanding 
Spiritual rights. 

The following is an interview 
with Charlene Howard and 
Ishbel Munro, members of the 
American Indian Movement 
and supporters of Gary Butler, a 
Native activist who is presently 
imprisoned at Laval Peniten- 
tiary, outsldie of Montreal. 

DaiVy; Who is Gary Butler and 
what is he involved in? 
A. He is a Siletz Native from 
Oregon who has been involved 
in the Native struggle for many 
years. He is a member of AIM. 
The media claim that it is a 
radical movement, but it is a 
spiritual movement. AIM works 
to protect the Sacred Earth and 
all living things from the 
onslaught of destructive 
poisons created by the 
machines of the dominant 
society. To us, htis is radical, all 
this concrete, toxic waste, 
nuclear waste, that was never 
here before. The Native way is 
not radical. 

But Gary Butler, Leonard 
Peltier and many others havé 
hadr to become "political" 
because of thé way life is now.. 
Gary has been imprisoned in 
Canada since Feb. 23, 1981 and 
since that time, he and his 
brother Dino have continued to 
struggle for their basic human 
right of freedom of religion. 
Daily: What is Gary in prison 
for? 

A. 'It is froni an incident that 
happened in B.C. but it goes 
back to a shoot-out that took 
place on Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota on June 
26, 1975. 

That was the day two FBI 
agents came into a spiritual 
camp of women, children, and 
men, and started shooting. 
They did not . identify 
themselves as agents. They 
drove in and started firing. The 
people did not know if they. 



Spiritual rights 

denied to 
prisoner 




r 




stating that the warden had' 
reason to believe he was plann- 
ing to effect an escape with the 
use of explosives and/or 
firearms. No actual charges 
have been laid inside or out- 
were racist ^vigilantes orlwhat. side. So it Is just suspicion and' 
.In self-defense'they shot back when the administration states 



to provide cover while the 
women and children fled. By 
the end, two agents and one In- 
dian were dead. 

They put in a proposal for a 
Sweatlodge to be built at 
Millhaven. A vveek and a half 
later, Gary was shipped to 
Laval. 

Daily: What did the administra- 
tion give, or do they have to give 
a reason? 



suspicion, the prisoner is not 
given , the basic right of defen- 
ding himself against accusa- 
tions. 

So Gary, John Drummond, 
Leonard Daoust and James 
Bostic were all shipped out on a 
supposed escape plot. 
Daily: Has the administration 
provided any evidence? 
A. Millhaven was thoroughly 
searched after the four were 



were found. A number of days 
later, the OPP surrounded a 
local plant on a supposed tip 

that outside support was plann- 
ing to blow it up and this was 
somehow part of the escape 
plot. Nothing happened 
because nothing was planned. 
Da/7y;. How are they being 
treated in Laval? 
A. Well, they 'are in segrega- 
tion, which means they are 
locked up in small cells for 23 
hours a day. Gary's cell is con- 
stantly being searched. He goes 
through his cell after they have 
been through it to make sure 
they don't try and plant 
something. 



paper after they arrived at Laval 
saying that the warden at 
Millhaven had recommended 

that they be placed in the 
Special Handling Unit (SHU) 
and so we are fighting this 
move now. 

Da(7y: What's a SHU? '' 
A. It means you are locked up 
24 hours a day in s cell that you 
cannot see out of. The light is 
on 24 hours a day. There is no 
toilet or running water, only a 
drain or bucket, no blanket or 
pillow. It is sensory deprivation. 
Studies have shown that people 
usually become deeply disturb- 
ed in this unit. People who are 
subjected to this torture are 



But. what also happened is ^ 

A. SaiyriAias» ha«ded.^ff.'ps^niahippedK)ff,-at^.HK)?e><p^ , lexers to the Montréal add 



and bitterness. Gord nnder a: 
Correctional Service of Canada 
admitted that they cannot 
release people from the SHU 
onto the streets because they 
will more than likely commit 
violent acts. 

Daily: How do you think it will 
affect Gary? 

A. Gary is a' strong person. If he 
is placed there, it will not be 
easy but he will survive. In his 
response to the warden on this 
matter,. he wrote, "You can put 
me in a hole In the ground and 
as long as I arn fed I will con- 
tinue to seek the same goals 
and objectives I have since I 
was imprisoned and that is my 
birthright, my human right as a 
human being of this creation. 
There is no hate or resentment 
in my heart because your 
government's confusion and ig- 
norance has played a big part in 
trying to break me down. The 
attack becomes more intense as 
each day passes. It onlv makes 
my Spirit stronger. I pray for the 
people." 

Daily: Is there anything that can 
be done...to help? 
A. Yes. Letters should be sent to 
the government demanding 
that they justify their actions 
and accusations in a court of 
law, stating that they feel that 
this is a violation of basic legal 
and human rights, and that the 
denial of Native spiritually has 
gone on long enough, and that 
it is time that respect be given, 
not just words. It would be 
good to express concern for 
their physical well-being, too. 

Letters should be sent to: 
Robert Kaplan, Solicitor 
General of Canada; Mr. 
Vignola, Deputy of Security and 
Mr. Sauve, Chairman, National 
Case Review Committee. Their 
address is 340 Laurier Avenue 
West, Ottawa, Ont., KIP 5K3. 
Da/7y; And if people want to 
donate? 

A. Well, we haven't been in 
Montréal long so we haven't set 
up a group account, but dona- 
tions can be sent to the Society 
of People Struggling To Be Free, 
P.O. Box 69092, Station K, Van- 
couver, B.C. or to Chnrlcnc 
Howard or Ishbel Munro, CP. 
2, Succ. La Cité, Montréal, 
P.Q., H2W 2M9. 

It would be great if people 
could send copies of support 
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LIKE 6UNSLINSERS IN THE OLD WEST, 
TeLEVISIoN SETS CHALLENGEOArAERlCA. 



BY SUN DAY 




AFTER tHE BWNOCAST,THE 60V6RN- 
fAENT RE<iW65TED a\RtW£ FOR. 
WILteW«HBA»''5.ADDRESS THE NAT/ON 




.the best way to 
prevint a 
^Nuclear War 
r /s fly 

[Accn«/JT/N6 
THE ARMS 



RAPE. 




^AE^NWH1L£,THE ARNVS 
RACE WILL KEEPTHE ^^^ 
ECONOrA»C RECOVERY 
TRACK 



,ONLY IN THIS V<AY 
CAN WE HOPE 
Te SOMEDAY 
NE60T/ATE AH 
lARMSREOiKT/oH 
B^CK poWN To 
OUR. CURRENT 

^LEVELS, 



Thanks are to due all those people 
who were invaluable In getting this 
paper out on time. If they can survive 
with our quibbling, indecisivcness, and 

mechanical and spiritual breakdowns, 
they can survive 1984. Anyway, 

THANKS: 

Takane Chloé Aizeki, Moira Am- 
brose, Marlon Arnoff, Karen Bastow, 
Jenny Bccman, Cameron Eckcn, Suzy 
Coldenbcrg,Les Cooden, Brendan Kel- 
ly, Albert Nerenbcrg, Paula 
Sicpinewicz, Colin Tomlins, Melinda 
Wiltslock. 

Illllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllillll 



THE KtDS VJERE CONFUSED 
By WILLIE'S REMARKS, BUT 
MANVAtHJUTS WERE. 
PRESSED By HIS GRASPOP 

I SSUES . " 




SL^t*'.'-''^ WASHING 

WAS IN LINE POR AN 
APPOINTMENT TO THE 

NATIONAL ny/TSSfwx't^. 
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Turkey season opens 



by .bert Patrickavitch and 

ela Shirleynova 

Dear Santa Claus 
(White-bearded red uniforined 
icon): 

And how is it going? (Sixties hip- 
pies slogan co-opted by North 
American bourgeosie to 
recognise the existence of 
another human being). My 
mummy and daddy (standard 
heterosexual monogamous 
unit) told me to write to you so 
that I could ask you for special 
.Christmas presents (Western 
iChrislian principle evolved to 
'encourage innate materialistic 
tendencies and shroud them in 
childish innocence). Please, 
when you come clown tlie 
chimney (imagery suggesting 
penetration of the household 
by the mythical Christmas 
spirit), bring me a nice, big sur- 
prise (Although we live in a 
deadened dull state, the 
'capitalist system always offers 
us something beyond the ever- 
day dreary routine). How is 
Mrs. Glaus (maternal copula- 
tion apparatus commonly used 
as a domestic robot). And 
Rudolph (Leadership role 
typical of religious assemblies 
i.e.services, lynch mobs etc.) 
and his big red nose? (The pro- 
verbial carrot which dangles 
before most of our faces)? Are 
any of the reindeer sick? I hope 
not cos' they are so cute (token 
appreciation for the oppressed 
conditions of the working 
classes). And how are the elves? 
(affection for forces of control 
in society — i.e. police, RCMP 
etc..) 

I have a wish (Popular North 
American desire to deny 
natural laws of the universe). I 
want world peace and good 

^iiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

s This issue was = 
= co-ordinated by = 
DENISE ARAICHE. = 
AMY KALER. = 
lEELA MADHAVARAU= 
MARK SMITH. S 
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will to all mankind, like |esus 
said in Sunday school 
(contradictory position taken 
ijy churches and synagogues, 
providing a mystical basis for 
the arms race). 

We're having a fat, juity, 
turkey that I chose myself. He is 
very soft and sensitive, 
(symbolic of post-Freudian 
desire to, through sexual con- 
summation, dominate the in- 
choate natural world as 
manifested through the strongly 
Oedipal mother imagery of the 
turkey). My father gets so ex- 
cited he almost climbs right on 
top of the turkey to show us 
how to "car\'e" it. 



COPIES McGiLL 



908 Sherbrooke St. West 
(lacing McGIII University) 

QUALITY PHOTOCOPIES 
QUICK SERVICE 
Or less 

3-hole punch Incl, 
collating Incl. 
Quality offset 
printing 
Complete Binding Services 
844-5910 
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"^^ifTlildon fnorrU G Butler 

IKC. 

DISPENSING OPTICIANS-CONTACT LENSES 

fashion frames, sports frarries, prescriplion sungliisses 
contacts (soft and hard— 3-month trial period) 

AT SPECIAL PRICES 
1460 Sherbrooke W. 842-3809 
501 6 Sherbrooke W. 487-5131 
Cavendish Mall 
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I CROè^-(^OUNTRY 
SKI LIQUIDATION 

BRAND NAME EQUIPMENT 



SKIS 

BOOTS 
BINDINGS 
POLES 





GLOVES 
SOCKS 
^JCLOTHING 

OFF ACCESSORIES 
ALL MUST GO 
Installation and base preparation 

SERVICE available 



6665 St. Jacques 

WEST OF CAVENDISH 

.186-1148 
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Bus 90 westbound from Vendôme Métro 
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FAIRBROTHER & BARNES 
LTD. 

1422 McGill College Ave., 
Montreal, Que. H3A 1Z6 
(between St-Catherine & de 
Malsonneuve) 

842-2984 

The Best Quality in 

• Photocopies* Printing 



Love, (semantic null signifying 
vague desire for material and 
physical renumcration) 
Bobby( the newest model of 
good little capitalist, patent no. 
2 3 4 65 89 0 9 87) . 
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-T^ NUMBER ONE IN 
"ll: QUALITY 
SERVICE 
^ AVAILABILITY 
THE WORLD'S MOST 

■ COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL 

AND HOME ELECTRONICS 
ENTHUSIAST INVENTORY 

•M<iopi«ftlO'5 '« Support C«uili 

■ ' Mic»ocomputfrS,i1rm4 . Petipn«r4li 
• PjSi.,» tleCI'on.c Compo«»«nI'. 

■ • - • Mind Tool» Wi*» W»*ppin^ 

• • Soideitnq EQuipmrnl . HaiDaai^ 

■ ! - NOW A VAILABLE - FREE 

1983 BO ptgt eêlulogut 

i . A complete lilting ol product! 

„ and specilications 



• ■; _ { Te»t oil and H»luin Ihi4 ! 

^- ■ ' I Page and Receue a j 

-'til { FREE Suipfiie Package Î 

:.t-l-- I (Puichase Pe^uircdi [ 




Open Uofi to Wk) aOOtm ■ eCO pm 
TlHjt» jnif Fii 800 »m - 90O pm 
SjIuiO»» SOOim-SOOpm 

MSI Ftinei Slreel TEl.- 7317141 

• VISII OUB -BARGAIN CENTER" 
iS«pj>ile Enlunce Behind Slo<el 

AMPlEFna PARKING 
VISA AND MASICRCARD WEICOME 





To the Staff & Faculty 
of McGill 



location ifaulo uko Il4t 
tilia «ulo iMtIng ttd. 



BEST HOLIDAY WISHES 

from Sako Leasing 

And a reminder that Xmas is a 
good time to talce advantage of 
your special discount rates on 
short-term car rentals. 





Give us a call at 

739-3175 

or come see us at... 

3500 Jean Talon 
Montreal 

QmBflMHen; wla. «§t K + mijw miW wri. 





V(fa//ty. ■ 

But, you may object:"No! 
No!" And you may have good 
reason, for while | have shown 
that the imaginary world of the 
future actually exists, I have not. 
proven it is good. You may ac- 
cuse the Total Workout of hav- 
ing made huge steps in the 



by Edgar Wedig 
. A disquieting suggestion: Im- 
agine a collégial McGill of the 
future where young, excited 
and enlightened men and 
women look like each other, 
dress like each other, act like 
each other and think like each 
other. These ideal McGillians 
would share the same interests 
and energy, and would realize 
themselves through common 
participation in an orgy of 
group spirit. Unity and unifor- 
mity of mind and body. 

Of course our ultimate faith 
in the present reality of McGill 
apathy assures us that the im- 
age of a popular McGillian 
mass culture of the future is just 
an hallucination, a comic one 
at that. But now — just for fun, 
naturally — consider what it 
would take to make the illusion 
real and reaîity^n^liusîpn. Sup- 
pose I vvèrè^t(rshdw*that this 
imaginary world actually exists! 

Well it does! And it's real! It's 
Total Workout! Total Workout 
exposes our moral commitment 
to apathy as a false con- 
sciousness. It offers us a new 
morality, a new kind of 
freedom. It appeals to our true 
interests, our real identity, our 
collective consciousness. It 
liberates us from our in- 
dividualistic, anarchistic 
ideology and reaffirms fife, if s 
the theory and praxiis of eman- 
cipation. 

But for those of you who 
have yet to see the real truth, 
the true reality, let me present 
the Total Workout appeal, both 
sensory and ideological. First, 
you need 'only to glance into 
gyms 1 and 2 any weekday 
afternoon to understand the 
sensory appeal of this populist 
. activity. Alive with steamy, en- 
thusiastic and athletic young 
bodies, and full with the 
pulsating rhythm of funky 
dancercise music, the at- 
. mosphere is a feast you not on- 
ly see and hear but also smell 
and taste. Feel the group 
energy created through mass 
■ movement, and you will ap- 
preciate the Total Workout sen- 
sation. 

Life-affirmation is the 
ideology behind this activity. A 
commanding, charismatic and 
heroic leader plays the role of 
liberator, and directs the 
ceremony of emancipation. 
The values of self-mastery, 
group feeling and collective 
identity, and centralised educa- 
tional authority are the guiding 
principles of the emancipatory 
exercise. Through this ritual, 
the affirmation of life- 
philosophy stresses the self- 
creative .will and the veneration 
of the body. Total Workout, 
with its liberating philosophy, is 
best, described as the Cu/( of 



direction, not of liberation, but 
of authoritarian mind control, 
mass mobilisation and 
hysterical, nationalistic, 'col- 
légial' school spirit. The Total 
Workout may be, as you may 
claim, a Totalitarian Workout! 

Obviously, though, you ate 
mystified. Total Workout is 



arian w 

good. Let Total Workout reveal 
to you your true interests, yçur 
higher self, your real identity, 
and proceed to force you to be 
free! 

Be a part of it today from 5-6 
in all (our gyms. Excellent enter- 
tainment (and enlightenment) 

for a dollar. 





Hockey team rejuvenated 



by Earl Zukerman 

Revitalizing McGill's varsity 
hockey program has been quite 
an accomplishment for coach 
Ken Tyler. 

The world's first official 
hockey team has had many 
peaks and valleys throughout 
their 102 year existence. 

A hockey powerhouse during 
the heyday of amateur sports, 
McGill won 9 Canadian'Cham- 
pionships in the 10 seasons bet- 
ween 1928 and 1939. 

From that era, Redmen jack 
McGill and Nels Crutchfield 
went on to play for NHL's Mon- . 
tréal Canadiens and Frank 
Shaughnessy and. Kènny 
Farmer played for the U.S. and 
Canadian Olympic teams. 

After the 1938-39 season, in- 
tercollegiate hockey was 
suspended for 6 seasons during 
World War II. Returning in 
1945-46, McGill won its 13th in- 
tercollegiate title. 
• At home games in the Mon- 
tréal Forum, Redmen fans 
would fill the place to the 
rafters as such stars as Jack 
Gelineau, johnny Pierson, and 
Reggie Sinclair, all of whom 
went on to play in the NHL, 
battled on the ice. 

The Redmen went into the 
doldrums after that, managing 
to play .500 or better only 4 



times between 1957 and 1983. 

Coach Tyler was hired on a 
part-time basis only a few 
weeks before the 1979-80 . 
season. Faced with the loss of 
many graduating players, a 
"grab-bag of walk-ons" and no 
time to recruit, the team won 
only 3 of the 32 games. 

Tyler implemented a five-year 
rebuilding programme and in- 
creased the wins each suc- 
cessive season from 12 to 13 to 
17 last year — the best showing 
by a Redmen team since 
1936-37. 

Hired on a full-time basis last 
year, Tyler's efforts are beginn- 
ing to pay off handsomely. 

Rookie recruit George 
Burnett was the top scorer in 
Canada last year and subse- 
quently became the first McGill 
hockey player ever named to 
the prestigious All-Canadian 
Team, 

junior defenceman Cilles, 
Hudon, a QUAA All-Star, was 
selected to play for the Cana- 
dian Olympic Team in Europe 
last spring. 

Recruiting has been key to 
Tyler's success; 14 players on 
this year's team come from out- 
side Québec. 

Success can be partially at- 
tributed to increasing alumni 
support as well as recruiting ef- 



forts by former assistant coach 
Larry Rush, who realized the 
need for talent while tending 
goal for the dreadful McGill 
team between 1979 and 1982. 

Tyler, who doesn't like to talk 
about recruiting for fear of 
waking-up the.opposition, says 
"Players are' coming here 
because they want a good 
hockey career combined with a 
quality education. We've had 
young men come to our 
hockey program from all over 
Canada (4 each from Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, 1 from Van- 
couver, 1 from Dalhousie, 1 
from Michigan, and a handful 
from Ontario)." 

"They've come from all 
directions to study and develop 
within this unique cultural en- 
vironment of Montréal and 
McGill University." 

Tyler's efforts have led to a 
7-3-2 start so far and a national 
ranking of seventh in Canada. 

This year's squad has an ex- 
cellent blend of rookies and 
veterans arid could very well 
unseat the Concordia Stingers, 
perennial Québec <hampions 
since their birth in 1975-76. 

McGill's. strength is rooted in 
an exceptionally talented 
defence. With the second 
fewest goals allowed in Québec 
last year, the blueline is 



stronger with Gilles Hudon, jay 
McMullan, Marc Bertrand, Réai 
Paiement, Mike Babcock and 
jim Chandik. These fine 
rearguards have forced Tyler to 
shift third-year Paul Barber up 
front. 

Netminder Darren Turner has 
provided exceptionally reliable 
goaltending and has been in- 
strumental in many games. 

The forwards have been per-, 
forming quite well. Burnett is 
leading the team scoring race 
again, with rookie linematcs 
Mark Reade and Alain 
Robichaud right behind; 
Robichaud has scored 18 goals 
in his first 18 games. 

The veteran line of Brad 
Field, Dave Ducharme, and 
Yves Beaucage are in high gear 
with Field and Beaucage runn-. 
ing 3rd and 4th in QUAA scor- 
ing. 

The only team that has given 
McGill trouble so far has been 
Chicoutimi, but the Red and 
White prevailed 7-5 in their last 
meeting — which was probably 
McGill's best-played league 
game so far. Of course, the 5-2 
triumph over Concordia was 
crucial to McGill being na- 
tionally ranked. 

The team came of age 
however, in a tough 4-3 setback 
to the Wilfred Laurier Golden 
Hawks (Oct. 23), the 1982-83 
Ontario Champions. This non- 
conference match was the 
championship final of tht 
Waterloo Invitational Tourna- 
ment, and McGill, after leading 
3-1, lost on a power play goj 
with only 3 minutes remaining. 

The next big challenge will be 
a re-match at Concordia on Fri 
Dec. 9. The Redmen will spenc 
the Christmas holidays tourin; 
Switzerland (7 games in 1^ 
days) before participating 
Concordia's Micron Tourn» 
ment (jan. 6-8). 

The rejuvenation at McGill ( 
also in evidence at the boi 
office, as the Redmen hav 
been averaging close to 50 
fans per game. Although pre 
motions have been arrange 
for every game, the season^ 
highlight will no doubt be \Y 
jan. 20 game when the i 
famous San Diego Chicken u 
make his first Montréal a 
pearance. 



With brand-new light 
boards and talent in McConn* 

Winter Stadium, the futu 
looks very bright for McC 
hockey. 



Raving report for Redmen 




by Glen Cunningham 

McGill soccer star Hisham 
Abdel-Rahman has just com- 
pleted his fourth se'iason in 
uniform for the Red and White 
and 1983 loomed as the most 
successful for the 23-year-old 
Egyptian-born veteran. 

Rahman wrapped up the 
QUAA scoring title in convinc- 
ing fashion. On the final day of 
the season, he needed a hat 
trick for top honours. Coach 
Cord Cow turned the speedster 
loose and Rahman exploded 
With one of the most prolific 
performances in collegiate soc- 
cer history — an incredible 
seven goals. 

In terms of productivity, 
Rahman's current ^campaign 
has to be measured with 
positive appraisal. What is 
noteworthy for Rahman, 
however, is Coach Cow's 
reluctance to turn him loose. 
On most occasions, Rahman 
was left to ponder "why" on 
the 'pine' waiting for his oppor- 
tunity. A scoring title ac- 
complished with limited play- 
ing time is an outstanding feat 
This means some sixty goals a 
year when Rahman's playing 
time and goal production are 
correlated. But the spirited 
Rahman thrives on action, and 
he let it be known to Coach 
Cow that if his services were 
not sufficiently required to war- 
rant a regular role, then he 
would be consplcious of his 
absence. Rahman took a week 
to mull over the problem and;:^ 
returned to boost the Redmen 
to another pinnacle in the col- 
legiate soccer world. The at- 
tempt fell just short of the mark 
on a snowy field in Sudbury. 

Rahman received his soccer 
indoctrination at the relatively 
advanced age of 16 (most 
players begin at 8 or nine, offers 
Rahman) but made up for lost 
time with a^qufck adaptation to 
the requirements of the game, 
and enthusiasm^ and love for 
the sport. This enthusiasm pro- 
mpteid Cow to have Rahman 



the field. I feel I proved myself unity. We have American, 
to no avail, and that is Italian, Egyptian, Indian, Greek, 
frustrating. I feel if s ridiculous "and Canadian players all work- 
considering my contributions ing together in harmony!" The 
to the team." ■ • rookies are given the red carpet 



to the team. 

The explànation offered by 
Coach Gow was that he was 
waiting for the other forwàrds 
to develop and show their stuff. 
Meanwhile, Rahman languish- 
ed on the bench, waiting to ex- 
plode with the kind of positive 
fury that a mesmerized UQTR 
side had to contend with on the 
final day. 

Still, Rahman had kind words 
for his mentors Gow and 
Breganski. "They are always so 
well prepared, they certainly 
make it easier for us. They put 
In time and the energy "tS 
prepare us for the other teams 
and even travel to scout the op- 
position before key contests." 

The players have benefited 
from the obvious sincerity of 
the coaches. Rahman says the 
camaraderie of the '83 Redmen 
sets them apart from all other 
teams. "There is no other team 
in the country with our team 
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treatment. This says much for 
Gdrd Cow's team concept of 
course, and obviously it has 
allowed for the optimum 
results. The team has won two 
National Championships and a 
narrow overtime loss in a third 
consecutive bid this year. 

"The coaches are great 
strategists," Rahman adds. In- 
deed, it appears to be the dif- 
ference in many Redmen tilts 
that enabled collegiate soccer's 
most successful (if not 
tispecfed) team. 
^*All^hb'*are remotely con- 
nected with Redmen soccer 
reciprocate the glowing report. 
A soccer observer of creditable 
noté who once graced the play- 
ing surfaces of this country's 
greatest pitches, Doug Cunn- 
ingham was inspired by the 
spirited- Rahman's efforts. He 
exclaimed, "Now there's a 
playerl He's the guy that will 
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return as much as his Sng îjMS^Ë^i^^ 
ability. ' . - . — 

Playing ability for Rahman is 
not restricted to the soccer 
pitch; he has shown dexterity in 
mastering the movement and 
grace in many fields of the spor- 
ting endeavor. Basketball is his 
second love, and racquet sports 
are not far behind, in each 
Rahman carries the will to win 
— the will to succeed with him 
into the arena and, if this pro- 
mpts furious displays of gung- 
hoism, then so be it. 

Cow recognizes Rahman's 
'winning' attitude. The fact that 
he allowed Hisham to return 
says much about both men. Still 
there is a trace of bitterness that 
moves to the surface of his 
thoughts as Rahman shares his 
reac-view mirror look on the 
season and his career. "I feel I 
got a raw deal here tiiis year. I 
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turn it around for us," after 
Rahman was sent on in the 
waning moments of the second 
half in last year's final. 

Rahman's goal enabled the 
Redmen to sneak off with a 1-0 
victory. Added Cunningham at 
the time, "The difference bet- 
ween that man and the others 
today was that he wants^.the, 
ball.. .and for good reason]^ for 



mail 



he knows what to do with it 
when he gets it. If you don't 
mark him close, it will be in the 
back of your netl" 

A year later the words prove 
prophetic. Just ask UQTR. A lot 
of other teams will echo the 
words, for Hish intends on 
playing soccer for as long as 
[possible^ before getting into 
'fefiing^^ 
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Amateur athletes get help 



by Takane Chloé Aizeki 

During my- thirteen years in 
New York, I was often exposed 
to kids playing in the filth and 
the dust on the unkept 
playgrounds and empty làts in 
Harlem. The choice sports ap- 
peared to be handball played 
against a concrete wall covered 
with graffiti, or a game of 



basketball waged on a hard 
concrete court furnished with a 
rusty hoop bent from the years 
of dunking and hanging. 

It was a shock to discover that 
juvenile athletics in Montréal is 
shocking beneath the surface. 
While kids in the "respectable 
areas" of Westmount are fur- 
nished with athletic facilities > 
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others from the lower-income 
bracket do not benefit from 
Montréal's $20-million sports 
and recreation program. 

Coach Bob White is out to 
change all that. He Is a street- 
smart man who has been on 
both sides of the legal fence. 
He runs the West End Sports 
^sociati on, a privately funded 
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athletic program located in Lit- 
tle Burgundy, an area that has 
one of the nation's lowest in- 
come averages at $5,000. 

Some families are so poverty 
stricken they cannot afford toys 
for the children. Summer camp 
is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion for most kids. 

White's club has churned out 
athletes of incredible abilities, 
including Tommy Kane and 
Trevor Williams, who have 
already received scholarship of- 
fers from such U.S. schools as 
UCLA, Nebraska, Miami, 
Syracuse, St. Boniface, Tulsa, 
and West Virginia. 

In White's opinion, kids from 
lower-income areas are more 
athletically inclined. "Athletics 
are ail they have." He con- 
tinued, "I believe that crime 
can be prevented by keeping 
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the kids off the streets, and by 

keeping them busy on the 
basketball courts. They are not 
'bad kids' — there are no such 
beings. 'They just need to be 
given a chance." 

Some of the kids in his club 
are selected to attend summer 
camp. These ventures are 
similarly funded by private 
sponsors. These kids come 
back with a positive understan- 
ding of themselves and the 
world. 

His club, consisting mainly of 
black anglophones of both 
sexes has not yet received fun- 
ding from the municipal or the 
federal government. "I've been 
trying for eight years to get 
through to those people (in the 
government). The Québec 
government never answered 
me. The administrators in Mon- 
tréal just shuffled the papers 
around." 

"Canadian amateur athletics 
are a joke," scoffs White. "We 
have the money and the 
bodies, but we don't use our 
potential to the hilt. The Cana- 
dian government spends 
millions of dollars on interna- 
tional tournaments, but doesn't 
use the money to get the young 
athletes to the games." 

In 1982, two of White's 
athletes were asked to try out 
for the Canadian national 
basketball team. The two 
athletes declined the offer on 
grounds that the government 
had no hand in getting them to 
this level of play. 

To White, education is the 
key — a principle which he 
stresses to his youngsters. It is a 
shame that many of Québec's 
talented athletes tend to trek to 
Ontario, where athletic pro- 
grams are superior. Worse still, 
some of the finest Canadian 
athletes continue their educa- 
tion in the States, where they 
can receive a helping hand — 
in form of a scholarship of as 
much as $10,000 a year from 
notable .schools. 



There will be a special stu- 
dent organized Total Workout 
session on Thursday, 
December 8th at 5:00 p.m. Ail 
money collected will go to the 
Gazette Christmas Fund. 
Organized by Ayal Baruch, it 
will be covered by the CBC, 
CTV, and the Gazette. The 
tickets are $2.00 each, and will 
be on sale at 3:30 at the Currie 
Gym. There is a 700 person 
limit — grab your ticket to 
fitness now! 
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productive integration which Is the 
Oest thing that could happen to 
Québec. Sure the/re middle class; 
Ihcy also happen to be, in*^ many 
cases, important and active supporters 
and participants In Montréal's cultural 
life. I feel a bit strange about this;. I 
don't usually defend people like that. 
But In this case I think you did them 
and especially potential readers of the 
Angfo Cufdca real disservice. Before it 
:amc out I was convinced it would be 
offensive, but (for the most part) I was 
:onvertcd when I finally saw it. I 
think, rather than "belonging In the 
vVestern provinces of 15 years ago", 
:his book belongs right here and now. 
:t couldn't have come out in Québec 
1 few years ago, and .1 think that's 
iignificani. It is really a remarkably 
}ood-humoured, constructive attempt 
It a bridging of the gap^ It's selling 
)ecause It has something to say to the .. . 
}eople of Québec — Anglophone and 
-rancophone. • _ . . - 

Elise Moscr 

Reidirt' Intelllganea? 
To thB Dally: 

I would not insult the reader's in- 
telligence further by attempting to prove 
the obvious: to accuse Israel of genocide 
In the West Bank Is a .gross lie. The 
speaker, Alfred Gerlelny, (according to 
the Dally, November 28) plainly admitted 
this himself when he stated the Israelis do 
not commit mass murder, but Instead 
"the more pernicious crime ol 
psychological death (sic)l" To Illuminate, 
the shrewd professor coins a term which 
sounds like something out ol Scientology: 
Israel Is guilty ol "genopsychoclde". . 

This anti-semitIc trash would deserve 
iillle comment ol itself, 11 not lor the 
Daily's decision to run It on the front page 
under the banner headline "Ethnocide". 
The word Ethnoclde was not even In 
quotation marks, Indicating the'Oa//y's 
agreement with the speaker. 

In more serious socialist circles on cam- 
pus, complaints are often raised that the 
rich kids at the Oa/// who temporarily play 
at being radical while chalking up jour- 
nalistic experience lor their c.v.'s. are lit- 
tle better than an embarrassment to the 
Left. This article appeared the week alter 
over a thousand .Palestinians were, 
slaughtered by rival PLO factions 'in 
Tripoli. What did the Dally have to say 
about It? Not a word. The death toll of the 
Iran-lratji war is now over hall à million, 
with no sign of a let-up. The Dall/l t{ot a 
peep. The recent blood-letting b'etween 
Druze and Phalange? Actual mass murder 
by Syria afWLttSipr&xles? The Oa//ylooks 
the othermj^than are ho Jews to blame- 
here, whereas the Oa/// has run over thirty 
attlcles.and editorials in the past couple 
years condemning Israeli policy in the 
region. 

Many of . the -protests against Israeli 
policy were made by Jews, myself includ- 
ed. But ask an Arab student on campus 
why not a single protest against the 
' murderous Arab regimes and groups has 
been registered, and 'we are too often 
ghren the racist answer that "This Is an 
Internal Arab affair.'* ' 

As for the Itegroupement pour un 
Dialogue Israel-Palestine which sponsored 
■ Professor Gertelny, their name is 
'■■ fraudulent. They exploit the Palestinian's 
plight lor their own purposes, which Is an 
anti-Israel monologue. 

Daniel Kof man 



To the OiDy: 

Now that the brave United States of 
America has Invaded and bloodied another 
tiny country, tolally unlnviled^tV'-Jhat 
country, will the hypocrite/sycophant 
government ol Canada recommend a 
boycott ol the 1984 Los Angeles Olym- 
pics? 

Stephen Wohl 
• NewYork 



' To the Dally: 

. The Committee lor a Palestinian-Israeli 
Dialogue notwithstanding, Patestlnlan 
society and culture have continued 
throughout Israeli occupation, and before 

' 1967, under outright Jordanian annexa- 
tion. The West Bank Palestinians have. In 
fact, increasingly organised themselvev. 



since 1967 and have the human capability 
ol lorming an Independent Palestinian 
state, something we should ali support 

Yet on November 24, the Committee 
slandered the caused Israeli-Palestinian 
reconciliation by contributing to the myth 
, ol a Nazi-like Israel, via a speaker who us- 
ed the time-honoured propagandistic 
technique ol identifying a people with the 
nature ol its recent oppression, genocide. 
This degrading technique only serves to 
hamper the struggle for Palestinian-Israeli 
mutual recognition each other's right to 
Independence. 

We have yet to see serious dialogue on 
real political dilferences, sponsored by the 
committee. One wonders too, whether the 
recent large-scale killings by the Syrians, 
the Syrian-backed sector ol the PLO, the 
Iranians and Iraqis - are considered a 
legitimate part of a Palestine-Israel 
dialogue. For an exclusive concentration 
on Israel only serves to mask the^vents 
and atrocitlos In ihe Middle East which 
negath/ely effect relations between Israelis 
and Palestinians. 

Shiolme Perel 

ThaFolly.olOurAoa 
TolhaDaUy: 

Man, the intellectual, has acquired the 
power to annihilate hlmsel( and now he 
sits on his ass and discusses it. Art does 
not Imitate nature, we' cannot build a 
world, we should possess the means to 
destroy It. 

JohnSouranIs 



The Ufflittol Freedom 
To the Daily: 

> A bouquet for championing the cause ol 
free speech by publishing the gibberish In 
my last letter. 

A brickbat lor not practicing Journalistic 
rigor and for causing great personal em- 
barrassment by publishing the out of con- 
text gibberish In my last letter. 

D. Bell 

Nobody Gives a... 
To the Daily: ,^ ■ 

I cannot bellwe that you would concern 
yourself with trivial gartiage and avoid the 
real issue ol todayi'l amjelerring to Ihe 
continuing saga ol those micro-biologists' 
Who cares? The Gazette does, why should 
you? The' issue you should concern 
youlsellwith is the pending destruction ol 
our planet, not the pending patent on a 
thing-a-ma-bob. How come we don't read 
more on disarmament within your pages? 
Chicken? Too busy? I suspect the lattei'. 
';You, thd agent ol sbciai change, whining 
about a departmental scandal when the 
two most peaceful governments on Earth 
are on the brink ol fighting lor peacel How, 
do you explain yoursell? ^ • 

You have a' responsibility to your fallow 
students to infoiin us ol socially Important 
issues^-let the Trib take care ol the navel 
gazing. Get wilh it and (srgel about 
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Student Special 

(Year Round). 
WasKfc^ blovy dry 
Reg $20 

3tudents only $12 

2075 University 
Metro McGill 
, Coiffure 843-7180 
Estfietlque 842 0892 
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MILLIONS OF DOLURS, you can't take it 

with you. 

John Tidy MiehialSendbuehier 

eAU3 BAU3 

Joe rAlnlctiiallo Robert Hattlngi 

BAU3 , BAU3 

Irwin Yalin MarcUtialla 

BAU3 BAU3 

John Paolltto Barry Hoys't 
BEdU2 

Joanna Whitcomb ' Cllll Lane 

BScU3 BAU2 

TDLenthman . Giovanni Golfredo 

BScU4 BAU2 

Welcome Back 

To the Dally: 

I hesitated to write this letter for three 
reasons: firstly. I haven't read your 
publication lor over a year, largely due to 
Ihe kind ol "journalism" displayed In the 
Leighton Ford article In today's paper. (I 
only read this arlicle because a lirend 
showed It to me as "Ihe only article In Ihe 
Daily that he has agreed with" In a long 
time.) Secondly, I have doubts about . 
whether there is any impact or benelit In 
writing a letter lilte this to you and your 
readership. And thirdly, I was not present 
at that particular Leighton Ford meeting, 
although I was present at the Crusade 
other nights. 

Nevertheless, I believe there are some 
errors In the story, unless Friday night 
was vastly different from other nights. On 
all the nights I was there, Leighton Ford 
did not lead the singing, or assume "the 
M.C. role." These kinds ol things were 
done by irv Chambers, who directed the 
choir. A minor point, granted, but it 
throws the shadow of inaccuracy on the 
entire article il these details have been 
wrongfully reported. 

The reporting of Or. Ford's "speech" 
seemed to trivialize what he was saying by 
pulling out Isolated bits of It. Again, 
unless Friday night was very dllferent 
from the other nights, the reporters must 
, tiave missed the point ol the message en- 
continued to page 34 
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Student special — 10% discount on all dry-cleaning 
for McGill students. 

Open 7:30 am to 5:30 pm 



Tél: 849-6585 
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— Full Bar — 



Fine Côffee & Terrific Sandwiches 
. Beer: $2.25 / Quart ($2 before 8 pm) 

Sports Specials Via Satellite! 
4597 Park ^Ve^.O'^; AoV^ Mt R oya^) 

Open 9:06 ànirr^iamM^ 



Cuir et peau {Heather &' Suede) 
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continued from page 33 
tlrely - was Iher no mention that Jesus 
Christ has anything to do with any ol it? 
. Finally, as a Christian who also Ms 
reservations atiout various aspects of this 
kind ol mass evangelism, I was intrigued 
by the reporters' reaction to the invitation 
to come forward amd mke "a public 
'declaration of private commitment to 
God." (The reporters left at this point.) ' 
I'm sure that the staff at the Mcail'Dally' 
practice a similar belief in declaring and 
standing up lor one's beliefs, since this is 
not the flrsf Dally article which Is largely a ' 
public proclamation of the reporters' 
. private belells and biases. 

. NincyStivinun 
MidldniZ 



KARATE 

FREE 
KIMONO 



NOW REGISTERING 

□oc d. 9, 12. 13. 14 
10:30 am ■ 9:30 pni 
CLASSES BEGIN JAN. 4 



SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE 

(IMis week only) 

$2.00 per week ^ 



3419 

, Côlu des-Neigos 
iCorner Sherbrooke) 
Metro Guy 

937-8302 



QualilledVoluntitr 
TollnDaUy: 

The article by repoiiers Bastow and 
Kpltenfrouwer ol November 1416 covering 
Ihe Lelghton Ford crusade was a welcome 
break, from the Daily's favorite topics: 
dhrestment in South Africa, anti-American 
military Intervention, nuclear disarma- 
ment, backing union disputes, -and 
homosexuality. To feel that nwrg than a 
small minority of McGIII students adhere to 
your newspaper's iettlst philosophies 
would be to overestimate the effect ol your 
propaganda. 

Nevertheless, your «taN has every right 
to hold its political vlewsTIt Is Mrblnly not 
my Intention to altar your editorial policies. 
My purpose Is to correct several ol the ' 



SELF-DEFENSE 

ANDRE GILBERT 

5t(i DAN 
BRANCH HEAD. KYOKYSHIM 
CANADA. 
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Young Peoples Federation of Allied Jewish 
Community Service's newly elected board of 
directors (exec, pictured left to right at the Nov lOth 
Campaign Closing Dance "PUTTING ^ON^ME 
RlTZ")^.Ned Steinman, Secretary-Treasurer; Susan 
Marshal- Vice-President; Mitchell Brownstein, 
President;- and Biber Kraut, campaign Chairman, Is' 
In full swing. If you are Interested in getting Involved 
III our various events such as our Fashion Show, Ski 
Trip, - Furim Dance, Career Leadership 
Development programs, etc... You aie welcome 
to attend our next Board meeting on Tuesday, 
December 26th at 7:30 p.m. at the Cummlngs 
House, 5151 Cote-St-Catherlne or call 
735-3541 ext 263. 



I'M--' f- 



HPT 



reporting errors, and as an usher at^tlie" 
crusade Friday evening I leel qualilled to 
present the following lads: 

Although . Ijigbton Ford r. was born In 
Chatham, .Ontario, he resides In North 
Carolina. The "MC" was irv Chambers, 

director of music, not Ford. Homer James 
and Kenny Marks are certainly not "re- 
cent converts" as falsely reported, 
although Julie (not Judy) Arel has been a 
Christian for only three years. 

The reporting emphasized numerous 
quotes presented out of context which 
provide Dally readers with a distorted 
views of the evening's proceedings. 
Frankly, I seriously doubt the caption con- 
cerning a Ford "disciple" fn Stockholm 
and the opening paragraph describing an 
"evangelist janitor." What are the names 
of these people the authors undoubtedly 
fabricated in their mtnds while seated 
"reverently In their purple cushioned 
chairs" fantasizing mock interviews? 

Why was so much space dsvotéd to 
jokes and anecdotes in place of the even- 
ing's message?. Were the crusade's 
philosophies going over Ihe heads ol the 
reporters weaned on student boycotts and 
Gay and Lesbian Awareness Week? 

In the luture, should any artldles be 



planned on' topics other than:' those 
specllled In the llrst sentence, I would be 
delighted to cover them from à moderate 
pers|»cliy8 more In line, with the views ol 
the'vast majority ol the university student 
body. 

Philippe Nemni . 
MBA2 

Sty Whit? 

To the Daily: 

The hysteric article In the édition 
Irançalse of the Dally by two PO 
sycophants praising the government's 
generosity for Ihe amendments to bill 101 
has prompted me to ask: '''Has culture 
any meaning?" 

1 agree with Bertrand Russell and Karl 
Popper that social engineering should use 
rationalism and humanitarlanism as its 
tools. It should aim to minimise suffering 
as much as possible while preserving in- 
dividual Ireedoms. Furthermore, it leaves 
no rooom lor ethical relativism; In other 
words, the worth ol a social institution can 
be evaluated rationally without having ' 
recourse to cultural dllferences. 

The Idea that Independence is a 
necessary precursor ol social change In 
Québec ignores these prinlclples. It al- 
firms that, -by virtus'ol our different ' 



J!e Caztiez 

BARBERSHOP — COIFFEUR 
FOR MEN 

Haircuts starting at $8.00 . 

1115 Sherbrooke West 
(Comer Peel) 

Tel: 844-8514 



CHRISTMAS AT CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL 

(Ste. Catherine at Univenlty) 

MUSIC FOR A CHRISTMAS NIGHT / 

- The Cathedral Singers 
Saturday, December 17 at 5 p.m. 

SERVICE OF LESSONS AND CAROLS 

- Choir of Men and Boys 
Wednesday, December 21 at 5:15 p.m. 

also 

Friday, December 23 at 12:30 p.m. • , 



CHORAL EUCHARIST . . . 

- Address: Bishop Reginald Mollis 
Christmas Eve. at 11 p.m. 

CHORAL EUCHARIST 

- Address: Fr. William. Derby 
Chrktiiias)Day]at<10 a.m. 





REXVÏTA 



THE PERSON "WHO — HAS — 
EVERYTHING" PROBLEMS ? 
GIFT IDEA BLACKOUT . ? ' 
VITAMINS, OF COURSE . \ 



The WoJiealth-vitatlity gilt. Give to your lover, spouae, 
sweetheart, parent, child, friend, relaUve, boss, P.M. (He 
needs It). 



REXVITA — Nutrition Warehouse 
The difference between quality and quantity^ 



1610 Sherbrooke comer Guy 
Office no. 57 
Ground floor 
Across cou rtyard 
Come in and Browse 

Healthls^ealth. 




cultures, we have dliferent needs. Popper 
calls this Irratlonallsmtha "longing for Ihe 
lost unity of the tribe."H Is this reac- 
tionary Impulse and not, as some believe, 
a progressive one which Is the basis of the 
Independentlst programme. ■ . i 
: Thus; at Ihe end of their article, the two 
authors glumly predict that '('on va se faire 
avoir..." The notion here Is ihat society is 
made up of various tribal units conspiring 
against each other. I disagree. Rather, I 
am convinced, that. It Is rational 
humfnitarlanism' iitd not mystlco- 
romantic notions about cultural unity 
which will bring about Improvement In our 
society. . 

^ A. Digher 

Eng. 




GO-OP N.D.G. ^ 

5122 Sherbrooke (meiro Vendôme) 
- 486-2421 


Walnuts, 
, unshelled 


U2/lb 


AttxetlNuts, 




unshelled 


I.69/lb 


Turklshflgs 


U4/lb 


Skim milk 
Motarella 


2.79 Ab 


Save 15%-^% by bccbnUng a 
member. . - 

Inquire aboul tpcdal arrangements 

^ for sludcntj, ^ 
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Under the RCMP's watchf ul eye 



by Kathleen Yearwood " < ;v: : 

The following is a compilatiàn' of a series of inter- 
views with people in Canada who are now under, or 
have been under surveillance by the RCMP. These are 
based on actual accounts of surveillance taking place 
in Canada, All narnes, save that of the author, have 
been . changed. 

I was arrested on October 24th, 1983, outside the 
American Consulate at Complexe Desjardins for sit- 
ting peacefully in the hallway, in a protest with 14 
others, against the American government's plan to 
test the cruise missile in Canada, r 



During the arrests outside the consulate, the crowd 
was split into two groups — supporters and police. (Of 
course the press was there, trying to appear neutral, 
but coming off as support for the moment). One thing 
that still puzzles me is, who gave the order for 20 riot 
police to be stationed in an adjoining hallway BEFORE 
we arrived? We were finally charged with public 
mischief. 

"There are several undercover cops who 
systematically show up at demonstrations, fraternise 
with the demonstrators, and take as many pictures as 
possible. Once I challenged one of them — I was 




I wonder why the riot pollcefdeployed to arrest us 
felt so personally involved^as to' be yery rough, with 

some of the protesters? When they came to arrest our 
group of four, one polfceman said to another, "If they 
refuse to walk, let's throw them down the stairs." 
They did in fact proceed to drag us either by the neck 
or one arm, down four stairs and into a dark vestibule, 
just in front of an exit to the street. 

In the vestibule, one officer took it upon himself to 
hold one of the passive resistors by the back of the 
collar, cohscidusly' cutting off the young man's air 
supply and causing h7s face to turn blue. (This action 
was carried out with sufficient force to cause bruises 
to the man's necW- This treatment was obviously an 
attempt to punish the protester during the arrest 
either because it was a lot of troublé to have to carry 
him 50 feet and into the paddywagon, or because the 
officer personally felt that this anti-war demonstrator 
deserved to be hurt physically for his decision to 
show, in an 'illegal' protest, that he disagreed with 
American and Canadian government policies concer- 
ning nuclear weapons. Obviously, if the officer had 
been in agreement with the protesters, he would have 
been gentler. This was not an isolated event. 

"When we got to the police headquarters garage, 
they got out and opened the door of the police car and 
5ald,i:jO.I<:.,.Cet out'. We consulted between ourselves 
ari'dItféc/t/èiï W wbu/dn't. Then the cop said we'd bet- 
ter smarten up because 'there's no press, no public 
here to see...' They walked away for a miriuie then 
came back, grabbed us and draped us upstairs and left 
us on the floor. Some more cops came. Oiie guygrabb- 
ed W. by the neck — I could see he had his fingers dig- 
ging in — then he dragged him by the neck. 
I could see by W.'s face that it hurt him a lot. I was 
freaking out, there was nothing I could do. My hair 
was braided and tucked in the back of tny shirt. The 
cop pulled it out and took my hair in both of his hànds 
. and lifted me up by my hair." 

Sue Donim — arftSWkf OttfC**»"^. 



pointing him out to people. He: 'What the fuck's bug- 
ging you anyway?' Me: 'I got' self-respect, I don't talk 
to cops.' He got really nervous and disappeared." 

Don Joe, anti-nuclear activist/Vancouver 5 support 
worker- 



Many of us who were arrested^ere'neld for ten 
hours. The women were consistently the last to be 
releasejd. Wewere given a Kraft cheese sandwich and 
one t>alone5^n*dwich on white bread, one cup of 
coffee with manditory sugar and milk between the 
hours of 2 p.m. and midnight. Had we stayed over- 
night, breakfast would have consisted of two pieces of 

toast and another cup of coffee. 

" ■ ■/ 

" ; "My mail was all being ripped open before it got to 
me and I commented over my telephone to someone 
that they yt^ri^^BfaAvjèry^çlunisy job, probably in 
order to scare iri^ànil 'Ùié -next day it stopped. I was 
v/riting and receiving a lot of letters at the time, trying 
to figure out what happened to a woman American In- 
dian Movement (AIM) member. 

I'd just moved into a new apartment, trying to stay 
ahead of them, and I was feeling really relaxed. Think- 
ing, you know, O.K., the phone won't be bugged fora 
couple of days.. .and I go over to my new window and 
I'm leaning on the sill just looking out when I notice 
them parked right across the street — it's a one way 
street and they're facing the wrong way and they're 
looking straight up at my window. I was overcome 
with rage, and I realised that for that moment they had 
won the game by getting me to 'give them my power', 
because I was so angry that I couldn't sit down and 
work in a positive way." ' 

AIM member, Toronto 

Five of the people arrested on the 24th October in 
Montréal sat on the reception desk of the Canadian 

Department of National Defense on the morning of 
the ,25th in an attempt to interrupt daily activities in 

. ill^iS£'ïîi*i54 J'i^y. i^^^^.îïS*'^^ i^S^in and 



were forced to sleep on the concrete floor even 
though one of. the men was sick with stomach flu. 
When all of the other prisoners pleaded and demand- 
.ed that at least the sick man be given a bed, the police 
laughed. Beds were indeed available and all of the de- 
tainees arrested for things other than protesting were 
given one — including one man who was arrested for 
• beating up a police officer. 

"Shortly after the five were picked up, the 
neighbours of a close friend of one of them were 
shown photographs of Vancouverites and asked 
whether they'd seen them coming or going." 

• Dgn)oe 

"A favourite cop question is 'who is the Leader?' 
When we tell them there are no leaders they get very' 
confused and refuse to believe it. 

One member of our group was an ex-prls6neri}fThe] 
cops stopped him for speeding. I was follovvihg hiiri In 
another car and I was speeding too, ba( the cops ig- 
nored me and picked him up. He was nearing the end 
of his two years manditory parole and they were busy 
harassing him trying to get him to do something illegal 
so they could put him aw^y again. By the time I caught 
up with them, théré were eight police cars surroun- . 
ding him and they were making violent advances 
towards him. He said, 'O.K., let's get it on, but one of 
zyou^is gonna go down with me.' And he pointed to 
: oqe cop and 5a/d, 'You, you're the one.' Now, they 
vvére'àfraid of him -'cause he's an Indian and the cop 
he pointed to flipped and calmed all the others down. 

It ended up they gave him a speeding ticket and said 
the woman he was with must drive. As he was getting 
in the passenger seat the cop slammed his hand in the 
door and stood there smiling,, to See what he would 
do. He wouldn't even give them the satisfaction of see- 
ing him so much as wince but waited until he was ' 
down the-road aways to open the door and get his 
handout." 

Norma De Plume, AIM support worker 



Political ' activists, 'no matter hoy/ nori-Violent, par- 
ticipants in civil disobedience, friends of political ac- 
tivists, people who publicly declare that their values' 
and aims differ from those held by the police and the ' 
government, have been and will continue to be un- 




'spênt*TiVn1ghtJnlâiT.^eVwër"not"a1lowOT 



police in Canada 



"Bill C-/57 will be passed in one form or another. 
I'm not saying they'll round us up en masse in a day, 
but people will begin to disappear one by one, as they 
matter, until, in my opinion, if you're still walking the 
street, it's becasue you've sold out somewhere along 
the line." * • 
^'--■--■■^^^ •• ■■ ■■■■ ' Donloe 



specialisation in education 



by Jeffrey Edwards 

In these days of recession, 
competition for jobs has in- 
creased dramatically. More 
than before, qualifications 
determine candidate selection. 
The universities are respon- 
ding. With few exceptions, the 
university student is becoming 
more and more specialised 
within his or her field of study. 
The call of the clones 

McGill is not excepted from 
this trend. Even within. the 
undergraduate programme, 
new disciplines are being 



said. 

Law 

Ralph Simonds, Associate 
Dean of the Faculty of Law ex- 
plainedjhere had been internal 
specialisatibn in the cur- 
riculum. 

"Now law students can 
receive their degree with a third 
of their programme in a certain 
field, such as Tax Law or Inter- 
national Law. In the past, this 
would have been impossible." 



MTKf^W WHAT 




''More law schoolsnri 
to distinguish themselves 
from the others in cur- 
ricula/' 



"With the increased govern- 
ment funding in education^ 
came a growth in the number 
and size of law schools. The 
traditional base for professors, 
— graduates of each faculty — 
became overextended nnd 



Adier explained that only 
some industries gave priority to 
post-graduate degrees and that 
most held that the 
undergraduate programme was 
sufficient! He said however that 
demand for Master's degrees is 
"on the increase and will pro- 
bably continue to be so." 

At McCill, students are direct- 
ly admitted to their field of 
specialisation on admission, 
whereas at l'Ecole Polytechni- 
que (at L' Université 'de Mon- 
tréal) the first year and a half is 
standard, and only after are 
students required to choose a 
field. 

"We have a standard pro- 
gramme that ail students must 
take. But it's distributed 
throughout the programme and 
, not iri the first year. Before the 
CEGEPs were introduced, we 
had a five-year programme with 
the first two years standard for 
everyone. Of course, we had to 
change. At l'Ecole Polytechni- 



Arts 

Associate Dean of Arts, Pro- 
fessor G.L. Piggott stated, "Our 
department does not prepare 
students for employment. That 
is not our goal. We are not 
training people for jobs, we are 
educating them and trying to 
make them think. People 
should not come into our facul- 
ty and expect to get a job after 
graduation in their field of 
study," 

Piggott admitted many Arts 
students, such as those those in 
Economics or Industrial Rela- 
tions have such expectations. 

"It is the objective of the pro- 
fessional faculties to train 
students for careers. The Arts 
and Science faculties are non-' 
vocational in orientation, we 
are dealing with ideas." ..-.ç^ 

In Arts, first year stude^p^ 
must choose a major and^are;: 
not allowed to graduate 
without a specific concentra- 
tion. Piggott contended that 



"The result was that options 
became very restricted." 
Science 
Professor R. Rigelhof, 
Associate Dean of the Faculty 
of Science has noticed a strong 
tendency of Science students to 
take their 30 elective pourses 
outside the faculty. "After 
fulfilling their major program 
requirements (60 of 90) credits, 
many students are asking to 
take their électives in Computer 
Science and Management. 
Even students who have 
already graduated, stay on and 
take these courses to make 
their science degrees more 
marketable," he said. 



"New professors brought 
new ideas/' 



created and more specialisa- 
tions are becoming available. 
Specialisation is not without if s 
critics, and pressure for change 
fs coming from within and 
without the university. Some 
students vyant more variety and 
sjéxibility, others see faculty 
électives 'forced' upon them. 
The different faculties of 
McGill have responded to these 
pressures. . '-^j^^^k .' . 
. Mariagenient ; 
Helen Van Eyck, . Senior Pro- 
gramme Advisor and Assistant 
to the Associate Dean of 
Management explained that 
there was a 30% increase in qj^ 
tlons in 1979, but curricùlùrn 
has since stabilised. 

In 1979, four new concentra- 
tions vs^ere added to the pro- 
gramme: Entrepreneurship, 
Management Policy, Public 
Sector Management and Urban 
Analysis & Real Esate. . . 

At : present, Management 
students often resist taking the 
required three courses (max- 
Imutîi five) outside the faculty. 
Van Eyclc. said 'T'h'erefv even 
talk' about abolishihgjvvhat's 
left. Some students; think- that 
thre^.courses are tpb[maj|iy." 

All .three Québec atobi^ting 
assbclatibn? (Order des Çômp- 
. tables Agres du. Québec,; jCor- 
poration of Industrial Accoun- 
tants of Québec, Corporation 
of Certified General ^.^ctAun- 
tants) revbw and accreditfcurr 
ricula in the faculty;! Van Eyck 
rejected the idea that they are 
responsible for the curriculum. 
"They have only an indirect in- 
fluence. Changes originate 




The general science degree 
(no major) was abolished with 
the 1970 CEGEP Reform. 
Rigelhof did not feel that this 
immediate choice confined the 
first year student. "After 
CEGEP, most students have 
their mind made up and know 
exactly what they want," he 
said. . 

Rigelhof laments the jack of 
growth in courses, compared to 
the regular increases In the 
1970's. "We just don't have 
any money with these con- 
tinued financial cutbacks, t 
have a petition on my desk with 
411 signatures calling for the 
creation of a B. Sc. with a major 
|n Computer Science. At these 
times, it's extremely difficult, " 
he said. 



there'was a need for outsiders 
The new professors brought 
new ideas. In addition, with 
more law schools each tried to 
distinguish 
in curri 

tions led to the creation of new 
courses, " Simtiionds said. 

He made clear that 
specialisation is not necessarily 
the result. "Law students can 
use this .variety to obtain a 
greater background by taking a 
little bit of eveiythlng." 

Simmonds said that the 
Québec Bar has a general in- 
fluence on curriculum, but the 
courses they want taught are 
already taught by the faculty. 

Only about 5% of Law 
students specialise further by. 
entering the Master's pro- 
v gramme of Law. 

Engineering 

Eric AdIer, Associate Dean of 
the Faculty of Engineering said 
the programme was "sufficient- 
ly specialised so that graduates 



que, they simply adopted 
another system," he said. 

AdIer admitted that "a cou- 
ple of courses would haVe to be 
changes con- ' 
a year, "but 
it's only a formality.' 

The engineering curriculum 
is reviewed by the Canadian 
Accreditation Board and the 
Quebec Order of Engineers 
every five years. The Associate 



"Real, 
mostly 



change comes 
from within the 



faailty itself/ 



Dean said that their influence is 
limited to core requirements. 
Technical education boom 
"Real change comes mostly 
from within the faculty itself. 
We must constantly change 
since we're trying to stay'at the 

rapid 



this is.not the fault of his faculty 
but rather of the Québec 
education system. 

"It is the Québec idea to set 
up this pre-university CEGEP so 
students already have two years 
to decide what they want to go 
into in university," he said. 
' Piggott said that !'it is ab- 
solutely necessary that. Arts 
students qualify at the Ph.D. 
level if they want to work In 
their field of study. 

Medicine 
In Mediçlj^etjajéversal of the 
general trend^taking place, 
The 1973 system of 'streaming' 
students into specialised areas' 
became unpopular. 

Dr.Scott, Associate Dean bf 
Medicine, explained its 
downfall, "Graduates would 
iiave to specialise for one year 
of internship to receive their 
medical license anyway. 
'Streaming' would push 
students into a certain direction 
year after year until they would 




forefront of the 



Asked about job oppor- 
tunities after a B.Sc, he 
responded, "it all depends on 
the major. These * days 
'Mathematics & Computer 
Science' majors are getting the 
jobs. But it's all a question-of in- 
dustry and growth. Many in- 
dustries are depressed and not 
hiring but this will change with 
a strong economic recovery. 
Then, who knows which ma- 
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Unfair basketball 



by Arcie Jones 

Sports fans might recall the 
disastrous effect of the flag 
thrown by a CFL referee during 
this yearns eastern semi-final 
that saw the Hamilton Tiger- 
Cats confront the Toronto 
Argonauts. The mistake made 
by the line judge ultimately 
gave the game to the Argos. 
Granted, Toronto had the bet- 
ter season record, but it was' 
disappointing to see the fate of 
such an important game be 
decided by an official's er- 
roneous call. 

The same situation is ap- 
plicable in terms of basketball 
to the QUAA, where the 
Bishop's University Lady 
Gaiters seem to be receiving an 
awful amount of preferential 
treatment by the officials. Dur- 
ing the final game of the Con- 
cordia -University Classic 
against the University of New 
Brunswick, and again when 
they faced our Martlets last 
Tuesday night, the Lady Gaiters 
got a lot of support from the 
referees, which undoubtedly 
helped them to clinch both vic- 
tories. 

The Martlets had been able to 
keep pace with their opponents 
during the first half (the score 
after one period of .play was 
32-26 in favor of Bishop's) 
despite their failure to master 
the boards. However, at the. 
beginning of the second half, 
the referees made several very 
questionable calls, to say the 
least, that cut off the momen- 
tum McGill was trying so hard 
to acquired Suddenly, the game 
had been blown wide open: 
with 14 minutes left, the 
Martlets were down by 17 



Things went from bad tc 
worse as fouls which were 
unaccounted for resulted in 
Bishop's fastbreaks and increas- 
ing frustration for McGill. The 
battle fmally ended, Bishop's 
winning it 71-48. 

It is a shame to see that such a 
great team like the Lady 
Gaiters, or what used to be a 
great team, now needs help 
from the referees to win a close 
contest. It is even more disap- 
pointing that the Martlets, who 
deserve a fair chance to come 
out on top, see their efforts 
broken down by partial calls or 
simply inept officiating. 

When team members do not 
produce or play to their poten- 
tial, they are benched. Why 



should referees be allowed to 
have off nights? Obviously, they 
must deal with'a lol of criticism, 
but if one has been attending 
recent QUAA match-ups, one 
knows that , most of it is well 
deserved. All of this puts in 
serious doubt the integrity and 
fairness of the CIAU rankings. 



ELGIN TERRACE RESTAURANT 
. . Just a minute from campus 
Open for breakfast 7:30-11:00 

Oriental & Canadian Food 
Great Submarines 



GROCERIES 
BEER & WINE 
OPEN 7i30 AM TO 10:00 PM 
1100 Dr. PENFIELD 849.6411 
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quality giftwcare 
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SUPER SPECIALS 

TDK SA90 - $3.20 
$31/10 
TDK SA60 - $2.75 
All 45'S- $1.79 
T-Shlrts - $8.99 
12" singles from $4.49 
Battery & Charger - $14.99 
(fits all) 

Hitachi AA Rechargeable 
Batteries $1.99 each 



Le Club Du Disque 



8440001 
1479 MANSFIELD 



CHRISTMAS SPECIALS 

STARTING MONDAY DEC 
12 TILL NEW YEAR'S EVE 
GET 25* Free Record 

Rentals. Plus. 
TDK SA 60 Cassette 
. with Every New 
Membership 

'(1 par week - limited quentlllet) 




Le Club Du.Disque Wow . ■ 
Offers you ranlals of Britisli 
Imports or domestic records froiri 
75c/day 
$1.S0/week 
CHOOSE FROM THESE NEW 
IMPORTS 

Ptelanders • 2000 Miles 
TlKxnpton Twini • Hold Me Now 
Dépêche Mode ■ Love In Itsell 

Sex Qeng Ctilldren • 'Lwe' 
ChimeleoM • Script el t Bridge 

THESE NEW RELEASES 
. Uonel mclila • Cen1 Slow Down 
Rolling stonei • Under Cover 
Air Supt)lyarealett Hits ' 
' Spandau Ballet -True 
U2 • Under a Blood Red Sky 
P McCartney- Pipes ol Peace 



\\ 
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HARRY IS AT IT AGy 



Skvnng CUNT EASTWOOD ond SOrjDRA UXI(£ Eieotm r«diKa< FiaiZ MANES 
MutkbyLAlOSCHIFRIN Saeenploy by lOSEPH C STirfiON Sloiy by EARlE.SMnH& CHARLES B.FIEKE 
,, hodixedond DiradedbyCUNTEASIWOCX) .mm»tcom.J!SmlitS5SiQ 
subject to Te<h«olo.» w 

classification 

OPENS FRIDAY DECEMBER 9tb at a 

theatre near you. 
Œeckyoùr local listings for details. 
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No controls on animal deaths 



by Peter Monette 
and Mark Smith 

"Ybu are uninformed of the actual 
conditions and practices in biomedical 
research labs today. You seem to have 
attitudes developed through the 
fallacious propaganda of anti' 
vivisectionists who search 
ghoulishlY...for horrible examples with 
which to excoriate the sensitivities of the 
public. I find it very difficult to unders- 
tand hpvir.sotneone... can look upon 
biomèdfcài research as 'a million dollar 
business' without recognition that its en- 
tire purpose is for the betterment of 
mankind..." T.S. Grafton, Executive 
Director of the U.S. National Society for. 
Medical Research 

Approximately "1000 dogs, 2000 
cats, and thousands of rodents and rab- 
bits" will be experimentally utilised by 
researchers and students at McGlll this 
year, according to Dr. R.H. Latt, the. 
universit/s Animal Care Officer,. . 

This, is only a small fraction of the four 
million animals that are used annually 
for experimental purposes by Canadian 
universities, government . departments 
and pharmaceutical companies. 

McGill and other biomedical resea/ch 
institutions in Canada are basically self- 
regulatory. They follow guidelines for 
animal research which are created and 
controlled by their own scientific com- 
munity. 

Researchers are nominally required to 
follow the "Guide to Experimental Use 
of Animals" published by the Canadian 
Council oh Animal Care (CCAQ. The 
CCAC consists of 50 members from 14 
agencies and is the only official animal 
research regulatory agency. Forty-eight 
of the 50 CCAC members are actively 
involved in animal research themselves. 

This raises the question of conflict of 
interest in the regulation of animal ex- 




perimentation in Canada. More impor- 
tantly, it introduces the- question of 
whether the world-wide scientific com- 
munity is. guilty of crinriinal, self-serving 
overuse • of the . animal resources, 
available to them. 

The CCAC guidebook discusses ex- 
perimental procedures but emphasises 
that the greatest part of the responsibili- 
ty .for animal care is "based on the con- 
trol from within the institution exercised 
by the scientists themselves." Certain 
biomedical experiments at McGill have 
been in violation of CCAC standards. 



but are in no way illegal. No vivisec- 
tionist has ever been charged in Canada 
for any. form of animal research: 

As such, there is no real, effective 
regulating body for scientific ex- 
perimentation in Canada; The situation 
is similar elsewhere in the world. 
Because of this, animal research scien- 
tists have often been accused of ex- 
ploiting the lack of controls for personal 
gain. 

A few years ago. Dr. A.V. Allen, a. 
Fellow of the American Medical 
Association, said "few persons seem to 
realise that vivisection is a business. 
Men enter this business for the same 
reason they enter any business: to make 
money and to further their own in- 
terests." 

A Canadian criticism of animal 
research comes from Anne Doncaster 
in her book Experiments on Animals. 
She states, "I can only conclude that 
the CCAC, is not so much concerned 
with protecting laboratory animals as 
with guaranteeing that the researchers 
can continue without fear of legal or 
public interferences.'.' 

Cruel, trivial or repetitive 
. Two Montreal groups, La Société 
Québécoise pour la Défense des 
Animaux (SQDA) and the Mobilization 
for Animals Coalition (MAO, are oppos- 
ed to nearly all forms of animal ex- 
periments. They claim, that ^most;vof 

— nr- 




these experiments are either "criiel, 
trivial, or repetitive." On the subject of 
needless repetition. Dr. F. Lubrina, 
chairperson of the SQDA, says, "resear- 
chers would find .that similar ex- 
periments are being done all over the 
world, in Toronto or London or Paris or 
New York or Moscow." 

The commonly-héld view of the 
scientific community was expressed by 
a McGill psychologist presently working 
on rats, who refused to give his name. 
"The development of- all medical. or 
psychological procedures has involved 
the.use of animals," the researcher said. 

This statement typifies, the scientific 
establishment's . belië|tRàt;more money 
means more^^ffî||gls . which 
automatically meai^^Re^success. 
Not successful 

An example of this is the billions of 
dollars spent on cancer research on 
animals. Progress,. in the fight a£;ainst . 
cancer has not been very 'successful: ' 
Opponents of this expenditure contend 
there is little relation between artificially 
induced cancers in animals and human 
cancers which develop spontaneously 
as a result of environmental, 
psychological and genetic factors. 

This is part of a major complaint with 
the present medical establishment; the 



underlying philosophy is one of sear- 
ching for cures to diseases after they 
have happened, rather than emphasiz- 
ing preventive medicine. 

These cures usually need to be exten- 
sively tested on animals before they are 
applied to humans. Because animals are 
not physiologically identical to humans, 
these tests are not always valid and have 
been mistaken more than once. For ex- 
ample, one unfortunate misapplication 
was that of thalidomide and the syn- 



The result: the researchers conceded 
that, despite the extensive experimenta- 
tion, "the cause of ulcers in restrained 
rats is unknown." According to Don- 
caster, the question remains a mystery 
even though there is an enormous 
amount of research on the subject 
dating back to 1940. 
•Another McGill experiment found in 
the Journal of Neurophysiology (Vol.42, 
No. 5, Sept. 1979) describes the crushing 
of all the nerves in the hands of five ba- 




thetic estrogen, DES, to humans during 
' the sixties and early seventies. • 

Economic factors contribute to the 
overuse of animal experimentation, say 
anti-vivisectiohists. A large, thriving 
business has been founded on the 
animal research establishment. 
Lucrative - 

Scientists find animal costs a conve- 
nient way to utilize all of their grant 
money; if it is not all spent, the grant will 
decrease in the following year. The 
animal catchers make a profit selling 
stray dogs and cats to the universities. 
According to Latt, cats sell for about 
thirty dollars and dogs for fifty. Cage 
and.Jppd^aQufacturers also have a 
lucrativè intérçsf in the continuation of 
animal research. 

The animal breeders make an im- 
pressive profit. The Charles River 
breeding company has made annual 
profits as high as $50 million dollars, 
says Hans Ruesch in his book Naked 
Empress. .. 

McGill buys all its rodents and 
primates from Charles River, said Latt. A 
Rhesus monkey from, the company 
costs approximately $1,000. These 
monkeys are trapped in Asia by the 
company. Their sales continue although 
they are on the endangered species list 
and their export is banned by India and 
Bangladesh, says Dr. Peter Singer in his 
book. An/ma/ Libefat/on. • 

McGill experiments 

The following experiments have been 
carried out at McGill university: 

One experiment documented in the 
Canadian Journal of Surgery (Vol.24, 
No.6, 1981) studied "the cause of ulcers 
in restrained rats". The McGill team of 
researchers starved, vagotomized, im- 
planted gastric ballons, restrained and 
then partially submerged the rats in cold 
water for 18 hours. This was in violation 
of the CCAC guideline regarding ex- 
posure of animals to "extreme 
temperatures." 



boons (an endangered species), with in- 
conclusive results. 

•V7s/on Researc/i(Vol.20, 865-881, 1980) 
describes a McGill experiment, funded 
partially by the Canadian . Defense 
Research Board, involving the use of 
three cats rendered immobile in a 
stereotaxic frame. Acrylic implants were 
fashioned surgically onto their skulls in 
order, to grip anchor bolts which 
eliminated any movement. 

The researchers stated in their in- 
troduction that previous research into, 
rapid eye movements had 
demonstrated similar results in monkey 
and man, but felt that "...in (the) cat the' 
situation may be different". They decid- 
ed it was worthwhile to "reinvestigate 
possible differences...in the alert 
chronic cat." 

Alternatives 

Dr. Lubrina of SQDA contends that 
we have the capability to develop and 
implement alternatives to animal ex- 
periments. He mentions mathematical 
and computer modeling, cultures of 
unicellular systems, physio-chemical 
techniques, tissue cultures, and clinical 
and epidemiological studies. He also 
cites other methods for teaching 
medicine and science, such as the use 
of "films, models, diagrams, cadavers 
and other demonstrative techniques." 
Implementation of these alternatives in 
the place of animal experimentation 
would greatly reduce the destruction of 
life. . • 

Those who oppose animal ex- 
perimentation question the rationale of 
the continued exploitation of millions of 
animals by the scientific community. 
They ask whether the suffering and 
death of so many "lower" species is 
really essential to scientific progress. 

The nineteenth century philosopher 
Jeremy Bentham succinctly stated: "The 
question is not, can they reason? Nor, 
can they talk? But, can they suffer?" 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT HOUR 



5to7p.m. 




A wedge of pizza 

Baby pizza: 2 .00 
Reg. pizza :3.24 

TAX FREE 



THE ANNEX 

BAR ÂINID RESTAUR AÎ^T 
1445 BISHOP ST. 
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DAILY LUNCH 
SPECIAL! 

$225 



from only 



□ 



LB CHATBAU 



ONE PAIR OF PANTS 
VALUE 29.99 
UPON PURCHASE OF A 
MEN'S SPORTS JACKET 



"DRESSY" BLOUSES.i 
"DRESSY" SKIRTS , 



only 



19 



99 



each. 



9 



20% OFF 

All beer & wine 
pruchases from 
Dec. 8™ TO 15™ 

(excluding "Happy Hour") 

BISTRO 
le fût n'en bulles 



GENUINE LEATHER 

HANDBAGS 
WITH HANDLES AND 
SHOULDER STRAP 



reg. $55.00 



SALE 



$3498 




•100% LAMBSWOOL SWEATER* WOOL & ACRYLIC PANTS 

V OR CREW NECK ® m charcoal &b!ack 

IN ASSORTED COLOURS f mm 

• SALE 29"' 

reg. 40,00 .$0000 © Angora sweaters 

0 *^" Q Turtle neck style in ^^.^ 

(uponpresentaiionof ^ Pastels & whites Sale 69 

your McGIII card) • r^^nts. 

LALLAFUCCI 5 SOD SDIIDS 



ISp^ssorted pairs 
of ladies sfioes 

reg. up to 69.95 

$9095 

SALE CU 



'PROraYLACTICS SPECIAL 

► CONCEPTROL RAMSES 

) SHIELDS LUBRICATED 

I LUBRICATED 12'S 
12-S + 3 FREE 



REG $5.49 SPECIAL 



«3 



99 





EDDYBISHARA, 

PHARMACIST 



"Bubble gum" machine 

Including stand & gum 



Sweaters for • 12" Parker • LONG LONG 

him or her • World "Black Male" • "terry FLANNELEHE ® 

acrylic or wool ® Globe set • VELOUR" Nightgowns © 

V or round neck ® Reg. 24.99 Reg. 50.00 « Housecoats in assorted 5) 

Reg. 39.00 * ■ Q99 ^ _ _ 

e SALE suE^u ® iinQQ ' "IQ^^ 



Reg, $107.90 
S.LE69" 



.16f 



les amoureux 



FOR HIM OR HER! 

20% -30% and 
50% off 

ALL MERCHANDISE 

Aux Âmes de France lac. 

Prêt & porter pour Elle et Lui 



Ô BATHING SUITS 

• 1983 STYLES 
9 - - . 

I 1/2 PRICE 

• Reg. from 30.00 to 150.00 



® 



^ Willson 



i®€i€>©®®@0®®i 

SANY0MG31A 

Portable AM-FM, 
cassette player 

$7977 
Qstrol photo 



OCOO ^ REG. 65.00 

® yiQgo 



On/y 

Silhouette 

© © ® '© © © © © © © O 

• CORDUROY PANTS 

• ASSORTED STYLES 

• & COLOURS 
Reg. 40.00 

sonoo 

SALE £M 



© 
• 



••0000® ®e®® 

Unf// Christmas! , 
Show your Mc Gill 
Card and obtain 

10% OFF 

ANY MEAL PURCHASE 

TassyFood 



o 
o 

o 



Smoked meat 
Sandwich platter 

including cole slaw, 
diil, fries 

$^05 

ONLY O 

Ben Ash 



©••••••••« • • • •©••••••• ooooooooooc» 



Best Anny" 

Yam 
by Anny Blatt 

100 grams 
Reg. 15.95 



SALE 



59 



175 



(Limited stock) 



® 



O b'ARTBD TRICOT O 



100% Cotton Jumpsuit @ 

in assorted colours & sizes q 
Reg. 42.99 ^ 

9Q99 Q 

® 
o 

9 



• • ••• •••• • ••••••eooo@eoo*«*««*»«*«««««cea 

2 loS^'sS" I UNTIL CHRISTMASI 

AEA/ : ."ZStS^'ÏÏ'LÎÏS Î ''""rH"=î*Tgr • on,aoli»ha„dS,col„ 

0*%OA^ O a meal purchase of $3.25 A assorted colors S-M-L * G 

iK9 /Q OFF A or more « Reg. 19.99 I QQO 

%3%3 



All Winter Coats! 



FREE! 



Reg. from 100.00 to 225.00 



This Thurs. Fri. Sat. only. 



promotion 



199 



9 



• É^Mi O ^iiftlik^ ^ on all speiclalti^ coffees" 

DAI.MYS • v^Sm^ I il^»0iQ\t9' I F«rmi»«ebflwoi 



ONLY 

Also! "RcNducéd prices 
on all specialty coffees" 

?TTe Q 
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